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Pedestrian 
hit, sustains 
non-latal 

Injuries 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Editor-In-Chief 


Last Saturday, a non- 
Hopkins affiliated woman 
was hit by a taxi at the cor- 
ner of N. Charles Street 
and E. University Park- 
Way, campus police officer 
Bill Anderson said. She 
is the second pedestrian 
to be hit this month near 
the Homewood campus. 

The pedestrian who 
was struck is a 26-year-old 
Washington D.C. resident. 
The accident occurred 
when a taxi turned left from 
southbound N. Charles 
Street onto E. University 
Parkway and clipped her. 
An eyewitness said she did 
not use the crosswalk. Para- 
medics on the scene trans- 
ported her to Hopkins Hos- 
pital, where she was treated 
for non-life threatening 
injuries. Campus Police as 
well as Baltimore City Police 
responded, The Baltimore 
City Police, however, could 
not be reached for further 

See ACCIDENT, PaGeEAS 
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By ELI WALLACH 
Staff Writer 


First Lady Michelle 
Obama addressed Baltimore 
area students and residents 
on Sept. 21 at a fundraising 
event held at the Murphy 
Center of Fine Arts at Mor- 
gan State University. Obama 
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“Fired up” First Lady speaks in Baltimore 


spoke last in a line of impor- 
tant Md. figures including 
President of Morgan State 
University David Wilson, 
Senators Barbara Mikulsky 
(D) and Ben Cardin (D), Rep- 
resentative Elijah Cunnings 
(D), as well as Governor Mar- 
tin O'Malley (D). 

“You all seem pretty fired 


up and ready to go. And 
that’s good, because after 
our convention a couple of 
weeks ago, I'm feeling kind 
of fired up and ready to go 
myself,” Obama said to an 
auditorium filled with col- 
lege students. 
Obama 


speech 


framed her 
around President 


AVICII 
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Obama's accomplishments 
pertaining to the interests 
and lives of students, such 
as his efforts to keep student 
loan interest rates down, 
health care reform and the 
passing, of the Lilly Ledbet- 
ter Fair Pay Act. 

“So when people ask you 

See OBAMA, pace A5 
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$74 million grant to benefit STEM education JHMI tweeter faces no 
University reprimands 


By RIAN DAWSON 


By ELLE PFEFFER 


Science & Technology Editor 


The National Science 
Foundation (NSF) awarded 
Hopkins a five-year, $74 
million grant to improve 
science, technology, engi- 
neering and mathematics 
(STEM) education in Balti- 
more City schools through 
a partnership with the 
community. that was an- 
nounced on Tuesday. 

“Science and engineer- 
ing are not collections 
of facts, they are human 
endeavors. As such, they 
involve many _ people 
coming together and col- 
laborating to solve a prob- 
lem or learn about our 
world,” Michael Falk, As- 
sociate Professor of Mate- 
rials Science in the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering 
and principal investigator 
for STEM Achievement 
in Baltimore Elementary 
Schools (SABES), wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

The program aims to 
improve STEM _ educa- 
tion for 1,600 Baltimore 
students in grades 3-5 at 
nine schools in the Greater 
Homewood, Lower Park 
Heights and Highland- 


town/Greektown 
areas. 

SABES will take 
a __ three-pronged 
approach to this 
goal during the 
first year of plan- 
ning with commu- 
nity stakeholders, 
and in the next four 
years of implemen- 
tation. The schools’ 
teachers will re- 
ceive professional 
development guid- 
ance from Hopkins 
engineering —_ fac- 
ulty, and will care- 
fully develop en- 
hanced curricula. 
Teachers will also 
meet regularly and 
visit each others’ 
classrooms. 

SABES’ most 
unique trait, however, is 
the largely community-ori- 
ented approach that it will 
take. Beyond curricular de- 
velopments, the program 
will engage students with 
the sciences through their 
own neighborhoods. 

“Research has emerged 
that STEM is more likely 
to be perceived as rele- 
vant to students if it is an 
integral part of the child’s 
world. Some _ students 
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Falk is a principal investigator for the STEM 
education grant that will fund SABES. 


may have _ interactions 
with family members 
or community members 
who take part in science, 
technology, engineering 
or mathematics in their 
careers or hobbies, but 
many students in low- 
income neighborhoods do 
not,” Falk writes. 
Community —_ interac- 
tions will take place in 
the form of after-school 
See NSF AWARD, pace B7 
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Editor-In-Chief 


On Sunday, Katie 
Moody, an employee at 
the School of Medicine 
and a Hopkins alumna, 
tweeted “Hey, Smith, 
how about you call your 


| bro and tell him all about 
| your 


wi—ohhhh. Wait. 
#TooSoon?” in reference 


| to Baltimore Raven’s wide 


receiver Torrey Smith. The 
tweet came after Smith 


| caught two touchdown 


passes in Sunday’s game 
against the Patriots which 


| the Ravens won 31-30. 


Smith played in the game 
despite having found out 
that his younger brother, 
Tevin Jones, was killed in 
a motorcycle accident the 
night before. 

Moody followed up that 
tweet with another: “The 
Pats may have lost but at 
least none of them lost a 
family member. I'd say 
that’s a win.” 

Though Moody’s tweets 
about Smith have garnered 
her the title “Most Hated 
Woman In Baltimore,” 


INSIDE 


her actions will have no 
disciplinary consequence 
from Hopkins, University 
spokesman Dennis O’Shea 
said. 

“Tt was her personal 
email account, it was not 
anything that she did to 
drag Hopkins’ name into 
it,” O’Shea said. 
people, apparently, looked 
into her background and 
found the Hopkins con- 
nection, but she did not 


bring the Hopkins connec- | 


tion in.” 

In light of the negative 
media attention, Moody, 
who was not accepting 


emails, released a_state- 
ment of her own. 

“1 profoundly regret 
my thoughtless, taste- 


less and completely in- 
appropriate comment, 
and | deeply lament the 
pain that it has caused,” 
she wrote. “I would like 
to apologize to Torrey 
Smith, his family, friends 
and everyone who was 
distressed by what I said. 
I should have been offer- 
ing sympathy and 
See TWITTER, pace A5 
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190 trees will have to be removed, 
but 272 new ones will be planted. 


Construction 
to enhance 
salely 
underway 


By JACK BARTHOLET 
For The News-Letter 


Traffic on N. Charles 
Street was restricted to 
local and emergency ve- 
hicles only between 29th 
St. and University Park- 
way on Monday as part 
of the N. Charles Street 
Reconstruction proj- 
ect, which aims to. in- 
crease pedestrian safety. 
The $28 million endeay- 
or will last two years. 

“The goals of the 
Charles Street Recon- 
struction Project are to 
create more _ balanced 
traffic patterns, increase 
pedestrian and _ bicycle 
safety, upgrade aging 
infrastructure, improve 
signage, support business 
revitalization and  en- 
hance the character and 
beauty of the area,” Adri- 
enne D. Barnes, a spokes- 
woman for the city’s 
Department of Trans- 
portation, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“The project is led by 
the Baltimore City De- 
partment of Transporta- 
tion, using federal and 
local funds and a con- 
tribution by the Johns 
Hopkins University.” 

Pedestrian safety was 
a major factor in decid- 
ing whether to proceed 
with the construction. 

“There had been sev- 
eral deaths that hap- 
pened with students 
crossing Charles Street 
and crossing Art Muse- 
um Drive, and we began 
proposing at that point 
that the Charles Street 
section be redesigned. 
A big piece of it is pe- 
destrian safety,” Sandy 
Sparks, a member of the 
Charles Village Commu- 
nity Association and the 
group’s chairperson of 
Sre CHARLES STREET, pace A4 
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Potential changes at After years of idleness, lot sees new plans 
University dining halls 


By BEN SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


The University’s seven 
year contract with Ara- 
mark, primary food 
services partner, is set to 
expire on June 30 of next 
year. 

The impending expira- 
tion of the contract has set 
in motion a six month long 
initiative to develop a new 
agreement with either Ara- 
mark or a competitor food 
services company. 

“We know how impor- 
tant quality is to us and so 
we will review the propos- 
als first and foremost based 
on the qualitative aspects, 
hands done, without ques- 
tion,” Dave Furhman, Di- 
rector of Dining Programs, 
said. 

Furhman said that the 
Department of Housing 
and Dining Services will 
work to form a committee 
to review bids from Ara- 
mark and two to four other 
food services companies 
after the office has finished 
developing and deliver- 
ing its request for proposal 
(RFP) to potential food ser- 
vices partners. 

The Department of 
Housing and Dining Ser- 
vices expects the RFP to 
go out in early November 
and for proposals to be re- 
turned in mid to late De- 
cember. 

The committee will 
begin to evaluate the pro- 
posals in mid to late Janu- 
ary and determine final- 
ists by early March at the 
latest. 

“Whenever we go into a 
bid process for dining we 
work with a committee that 
is responsible for evaluat- 
ing the proposals that dif- 
ferent companies submit, 
reviewing | those proposals, 


its 


t 


number a meetings, both 
internally, where we talk 
about the different propos- 
als as a group, and then 
also participate in the pre- 
sentations that the finalists 
are asked to give,” Furh- 
man said. 

Furhman ~ hopes to 
have a contract negotiated 
and signed by the end of 
March. 

The committee, chaired 
by Furhman, will also in- 
clude Mike Sullivan, senior 
project manager in the Of- 
fice of Facilities Manage- 
ment, and Carole Mohr, 
senior director of housing 
and dining services, as an 
ad hoc member. 

Student involvement 
also occupies a powerful 
role in the committee. 

“The committee will in- 
clude a variety of students 
representing different con- 
stituent groups, so certain- 
ly SGA will be foremost in 
terms of representation, 
as will the RAB folks, and 
then some other students 
who have particular inter- 
ests or needs that would 
want to be_ included,” 
Furhman said. 

The students with par- 
ticular interests include 


vegan and vegetarian stu- 

dents as well as students 

on the kosher meal plan. 
“As a recent vegetarian 


ets and seeks to use the 


coming 
already 


to college | 
really 
with having sufficient veg- 
etarian options,” 


was 


conc erned 


freshman 
Rosie Grant said, 
“With the FFC 
have been impressed with 
the fact they always have 
something for the vegetar- 
ians to eat. The problem 
though is the vegetarian 
options are either saturat- 
ed in unnecessary calories 
or healthy 
pulsive.” 
Furhman underscored 

commitment to up- 
grade food quality for the 
undergraduates at Hop- 
kins. 

“Whether it be Aramark 
or anyone else, to say that 
we don’t have room for im- 
provement [on all fronts] 
would be inaccurate,” he 
said. “Some of the things 
I would be looking for 
in particular would be a 
wider and deeper level of 
culinary expertise and at- 
tention.” 

Junior Alex Schupper, 
Executive 
of SGA, noted Aramark’s 
improvements to campus 
dining such as the twice 
a month sushi night and 
once monthly prime rib 
night at Nolan’s on 33rd as 
progress. 

However, Schupper 
stressed that students are 
still not fully satisfied with 
their services. 

“In recent history Hop- 
kins has not been the most 
pleased with Aramark. 


adding, 
overall | 


but mildly re- 


his 


Vice President. 


They do have quality food | 


but Hopkins students ob- 
viously hold food to a high 
standard,” he said. “It’s re- 
ally put up or shut up for 
them this year.” 


Schupper believes that | 


Hopkins has the resources | 


to improve dining at Hop- 


CONTAC AO aT Sppertinity 
to usher in such enhance- 
ments. 

“Change might not be 
the worst thing, to maybe 
do a trial or a short term 
contract with another ven- 
dor to see if they can match 
the output of Aramark or 
be even better,” 
said. “Why not try some- 
thing new, see some news 


ideas, see how far we can _ 


push Hopkins dining and 
give it a new reputation on 
campus?” 

Students for Environ- 
mental Action (SEA) has 


also formed a group to | 
work with the University | 


to address issues of sus- 


tainability in the new din- | 


ing contract. 


“We want to modify the | 


request for proposal pro- 
cess to ensure that what- 
ever caterer we have is 
sustainable and treats their 
workers right,” sophomore 


John Smeton, membership | 
| Thursday and Saturday 


outreach chair of SEA, 
said. 
Fuhrman emphasized 


that sustainability is criti- 
cal in the selection of a 
food services provider. 

“(Sustainability] is ab- 
solutely a priority for us 
and that will be part of the 
program moving forward 
whoever is running the 
program.” 
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__ The FR Might see a new menu if Aramark’s contract isn’t renewed. 
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By JACK BARTHOLET 
For Zhe News-Letter 


After approximately 


four years of owning the 


Olmstead lot, the barren 
plot of land between St. 
Paul and Charles on 33rd 
Street, Hopkins is begin- 
ning to discuss potential 
plans for the lot’s future 
development. 

Purchased by Hopkins 
back in 2008 for $12.5 mil- 
the development of 
the property is finally be- 
ginning to take off. 

Hopkins hired Sasaki 
Ing, Sa firm 
based in Boston special- 
izing in interdisciplinary 
planning and design, to 
complete a study examin- 
ing several questions re- 
lated to student life and 
students’ needs. 

Alan Fish, the Vice 
President for Real Estate 
and Campus Services, de- 
scribed the development 
delay as a result of chal- 
lenging economic times. 
Fish credited University 
President Ron _ Daniels, 
with prompting the frui- 
tion of the St. Paul’s Street 
lot’s development. 

“The real driver of this 
is President Daniels. He 
has made it a real priority 
to want to use Johns Hop- 
kins as an anchor insti- 
tution here in Baltimore, 
and Charles Village is one 
of our key locations. So if 
we can develop the site 
and help Charles Village, 
that is meant to be part 
of our agenda as an edu- 
cational institution here 
in Baltimore. So he is re- 
ally the driver as to get- 
ting something going on 
this to keep the growth 
of Charles Village going,” 
Fish said. 

In terms of what the 
University will use the 


lion, 


Associates 


| land for, Fish cited the Sa- 


saki study. 
“We're really focused on 


three different questions 


there. One is ‘do we have 
enough student housing, 
and is it in the right place?’ 
And we decided that the 
AMRs and Wolman, Mc- 
Coy, and Charles Village 
were adequate for what we 
needed for student hous- 
ing,” Fish said. 

The second piece of 
the study analyzed the 
geographical center of 


student life and student 
organizations on campus 
and, Fish explained, de- 
termined the appropriate 
location for these pur- 
poses to be the area sur- 
rounding the Eisenhower 
Library, Brody Learning 
Commons and the Mattin 
Center. 

“The things that are in 
Garland and Levering ide- 
ally could migrate to that 
area,” Fish explained. 

The third component 
examined in this study 
involves reinvigorating 
Charles Village. 

“Certainly the Charles 
Commons and other re- 
tail projects have certain- 
ly helped make Charles 
Village safer and more vi- 
brant and more economi- 
cally viable, but that big 
vacant lot really needs 
to have some life in it as 
well. So in that report, we 
came out with a series of 
recommendations,” Fish 
said. 

However, the main rec- 
ommendation was to select 
and manage a developer to 
begin building on the lot. 
The selection process for 
that developer has been 
underway since the Trust- 
ees’ meeting in June. , 

“We want some real 
distinctive retail on the 
ground floor, we neéd 
a significant amount of 


‘parking, and then we're in- 


terested in what the devel- 
oper package would be for 
the rest of the block,” Fish 
said. “That could include 


housing; it could include 
commercial office space; 
it could include a_ hotel; 
it could include a variety 
of other private uses, and 
that’s what we’re looking 
for.” 

“We're not really look- 
ing at that as Johns Hop- 
kins program building, 
but as more of a commer- 
cial or residential build- 
ing that has retailembed- 
ded in it. And we think 
that will be a big improve- 
ment for Charles Village,” 
Fish said. 

The Sasaki study iden- 
tified two potential sce- 
narios for clientele for re- 
tail on the St. Paul’s Street 
lot. The first scenario “as- 
sumes that the market 
continues to be driven by 
the ‘captive’ market audi- 
ences at JHU and Union 


Memorial,” according to 
the study. 
“\The| local-serving 


retail lineup could po- 
tentially include [a] phar- 
macy (stated interest from 
majors), fast casual res- 
taurants, and some. ser- 
vice related tenants:such’ 
as a small computer store, 
running store, or yoga 
studio,” the Sasaki study 
notes in the first scenario. 

In the second scenar- 
io outlined by the firm, 
customers. are attracted 
to the site from northern 
neighborhoods. The study 
identifies potential retail- 
ers, ranging from a Trader 
Joes-style grocery store 
to restaurants to sport- 


Shush Lord begins reign with no issues 


By LAUREN MARRAZZO 
For The News-Letter 


Jon Walter, Hopkins’s 
newest Student/Commu- 
nity Liaison, began his 
training this past weekend 
under the supervision of 
the beloved, outgoing liai- 
son, Carrie Bennett. Wal- 
ter patrolled campus both 


nights. 

As a recently retired 
Baltimore police officer of 
22 years, Walter has exten- 
sive experience with the re- 
quirements of his new job. 

He previously worked 
as a community liaison for 
the Northern district, and 
thus has dealt with college 
students and nearby resi- 
dents before. 

Walter’s training pro- 
cess involves two consec- 
utive weekends of being 
escorted around campus 
by and answering calls 
with Bennett. 

Bennett will continue 
to train Walter this com- 
ing Thursday and Friday. 

“The training process 
consists of spending time 
with him and relaying my 
opinions about the job” 
Bennett said. “I’m not 
teaching him, just orien- 
tating him to the inner- 
most Hopkins circle.” 

Students, Bennett and 
Walter all agree that the 
first weekend was a suc- 
cess. “I think it went well. 
There weren't a lot of calls, 


but he got to see one or two . 


parties that we had to re- 
spond to and met an awful 
lot of students,” Bennett 
said, 


Sophomore Michelle 
Bohrson agreed that Wal- 
ter’s first weekend went 
well. 

“There definitely 
seemed to be less police 
around this weekend. I 
don’t think anything got 
broken up,” Bohrson said. 

Although the liaison 
position can sometimes 
involve challenges and 
difficult situations, ac- 
cording to Bennett, the 
only issue this weekend 
was getting Walter set 
up with the necessary J- 
Card, phone and other 
equipment for the job. 

Since the recent depar- 
ture of the “Shush Lady” 
there has been a larger 
police presence in Charles 
Village on the weekends. 
The foremost responsibil- 
ity of the Student/Commu- 
nity Liaison is to prevent 
residents who might have 
noise complaints or other 
issues with the parties 
from going to police. 

If a local has an issue 
with a party, they can call 
the community liaison, 
who will respond to the is- 
sue. 

Students have  al- 
ready deemed Walter the 
“Shush Lord”, a play on 
Bennett’s nickname the 
“Shush Lady.” 

“T was impressed with 
the students. They were 
very receptive to me tak- 
ing over for Carrie who did 
_a tremendous job as the li- 
aison,” Walter wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. - 


Students seem to be re-. 


sponding well to Walter’s 
presence on campus. 


“T always felt like we 
were in really capable 
hands with Carrie and 
since she approves of him 
so greatly it gives me a 
lot of hope that he’ll try 
to fill the very big shoes,” 
sophomore Arafel Buzan 
said. 

In fact, Walter already 
has a twitter account @ 
ShushLord) with over 180 
followers. 

Maintaining — connec- 
tions to the student body 
through social media is 
a critical part of the com- 
munity liaison opinion. 
During her time in the 
position, Bennett has com- 
municated with the stu- 
dent body through a blog 
(shushlady.com), a twitter 
account (@ShushLady) and 
through the exchange of 
mobile numbers. 

Walter’s initial success 
as the newest community 
liaison reflects the care- 
ful consideration put into 
his selection for the posi- 
tion. 

Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell worked 
with Bennett in choos- 
ing Walter as the newest 
liaison. 

“We talked with many 
people at the university 
and asked for recommen- 
dations of people they 
knew who might be the 
right person for the job. 
Jon had the support of 
Security, Community Re- 
lations and Carrie herself 
as having the right back- 
ground and personality 
for the position,” Boswell 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


FILE PHOTO 
The Olmstead lot, in the heart of Charles Village, currently remains fenced off, padlocked and unoccupied. 


ing goods stores. In this 
scenario, greater infra- 
structure measures to ac- 
commodate parking and 
a greater influx of people 
would be required. 

While the precise de- 
tails about what will be 
built are not yet ironed out, 
Fish stressed that the site’s 
planning will incorporate 
input from the Hopkins 
community as well as larg- 
er Charles Village commu- 
nity. 

Students have expressed 
different views as to what 
they would like to see built 
on the St. Paul’s Street lot. 
Student recommendations 
have ranged from recre- 
ational structures to res- 
taurants. 

“Oh, definitely an out- 
door swimming pool. That 
would be so cool,” fresh- 
man Ally Eagan said. 

Junior Ollie McNeely 
would also like to see a 
fun community structure. 
“Maybe like a park, with 
big kid slides and monkey 
bars and swings! Or may- 
be a parking lot for food 
trucks, or Panera,” 
Neely said. 

“\. feel like a restaurant 
complex would be cool, 
or just some shopping op- 
tions,” sophomore Laura 
Kokotallo said. 

Freshman Leslie Cun- 
ningham discussed her 
desire to have easier ac- 
cess to items that the cur- 
rent businesses in Charles 
Village don’t necessarily 
carry. “You know what 
would be really nice? A 
CVS or a Walgreens store 
with a pharmacy, or other 
businesses that carry ge- 
neric items that everyone 
needs all in one place. 
Also, some clothing stores 
would be a great addition 
to the area,” Cunningham 
said. 

“Our primary goal is to 
get a vibrant development 
on this location that sup- 
ports Charles Village, the 
residents and the existing 
businesses that are there 
by adding that retail ca- 
pacity and whatever other 
developments are there,” 
Fish said. “A vibrant 
Charles Village is really 
our number one goal. And 
along the way, we believe 
that we will be able to get 
some revenue out of this 
in addition, but that’s not 
our primary goal.” 

The site will remain 
owned by Hopkins, 
which will sign a long- 
term ground lease with 

the developer. Accord- 
ingly, the university will 
be at the table when it 
comes to choosing what 
exactly will be built on 
the land. 

While Fish is unable to 
provide an accurate time- 
line until the exact plans 
are decided upon, Fish an- 
ticipates the physical con- 


struction of the site will 


take one to two years. 

“I expect that by No- 
vember, we will have a de- 
veloper selected and then 
we'll begin planning for 
what we put on that site... 


And then hopefully by 
we'll begin 


next summer, we 
to have exactly what we 
would want put there. 


And then some time in the. 


‘1314 academic year we 
would start construction,” 
Fish said. 
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Percentage of Full-Time Employment 
or Paid Public Service, Autumn After 


lriternadtsonal Maucdoes 


Materials Science and Engineering 


\ppliev Math amd Matistics 


By FRANK BRANCATI 
For The News-Letter 


Surveys conducted by 
the Hopkins Career Center 
concerning how Hopkins 
graduates are faring in 
today’s jobs market show 
that 41 percent of the grad- 
uating class of 2011 found 
full time employment six 
months after graduating. 
Another 37 percent went 
on to graduate school or 
professional school. Of the 
remaining respondents, 
9 percent had found part- 
time employment or were 
involved in unpaid vol- 
unteer work. This left 7 
percent actively looking 
for work and 6 percent ac- 
tively applying to graduate 
programs. 

Unemployment in the 
United States has risen 
drastically in the past five 
years, more than doubling 

_ between 2007 and 2009. It 
currently is at 8.1 percent. 
That is 3.4 percent higher 
than five years ago, only 
recently beginning to im- 
prove. However, according 
to the United States De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, this 
number is much lower for 
college graduates, at only 
4.1 percent. 

Students at Hopkins 
seem to have some definite 
preconceptions as to which 
majors will lead to employ- 


Graduation 2007-2011 
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ment after graduation, and 
which will not. 

“The word on campus is 
that engineers can get a job 
immediately out of college, 
more easily than humani- 
ties majors,” sophomore 
Aryel Abramovitz said. 

When asked which ma- 
jors he thought would have 
the highest employment 
rate, freshman David Davi- 
no’s response was simple. 

“Engineering,” Davino 
said. 

“Highest employment, 
I imagine, would be any 
of the engineering majors. 
And for lowest employ- 
ment, I’m going to say 
Writing Seminars,” fresh- 
man Greg Adoff said. 

These conceptions are 
unfounded, according to 
Mark Presnell, director of 
the Hopkins Career Center. 
Presnell took up a coun- 

ter argument to the idea 
that certain majors would 
prove more likely to find 
employment than others. 

“Regardless of what 
your major at Hopkins, 
we know that you're going 
to be successful after you 
graduate,” Presnell said. 
“Success, for us, is defined 
as you are employed full 
time, you are enrolled in 
a graduate program. You 
will see that there are some 
majors that send a large 
percentage of their stu- 
dents to graduate. school 
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DATA COURTESY OF JOHNS HOPKINS CAREER CENTER 
Data is shown for the top five majors with the highest rates for full-time employment or paid public service from 2007 to 2011. 


Hata suggests little relation between major, employment 


and if that’s what. they 
want to do, we want to sup- 
port them.” 

He continued by elabo- 
rating on the consistency 
between disciplines. 

“If you break it down 
by major, are some majors 
going to do better or worse 
than others? Sure, but real- 
istically you're not going to 
see a grand deviation,” he 
said. “I would be shocked 
if 20% of any major would 
be looking for a job. Real- 
istically, our students do 
well after they leave here.” 

The Hopkins Career 
Center has five years of 
compiled data concerning 
the employment rates of 
every major, and this in- 
formation largely corrobo- 
rated what Presnell had to 
say. Overall, the data sug- 
gests that the majority of 
majors, ranging from the 
sciences to the humani- 
ties, have greatly similar 
rates of employment after 
graduation, as well as ac- 
ceptance into graduate 

programs. 

While many majors’ em- 
ployment statistics might 
at first glance seem low, 
such as fields like biomedi- 
cal engineering, with only 
32 percent employment, 
occur because the bulk of 
graduates, usually about 60 
percent or more, in those 
disciplines are pursuing 
graduate studies. 


The Writing Seminars 
major, thought by many to 
yield the lowest employ- 
ment rate, in fact has just 


as many students entering | 


the workforce successfully 
after graduation as electri- 
cal engineering. Professor 
Jean McGarry, Co-Chair 


of the Writing Seminars | 


department, addressed the 
stereotype that surrounds 
her program. 

“I think that it seems 
like an enjoyable major. 
Kids come here, they take 


IFP, and think ‘you know, I | 
would rather be doing this 


than chemistry. And so it’s 
that [other] Hopkins stu- 
dents are so driven that they 
think [Writing Seminars] is 
a way to goof off, which it 
isn’t, really. It proves right 
now to be as convertible, | 
think, as any liberal arts de- 
gree,” McGarry said. 


The majors which by far | 


exhibited the highest out of 
college employment rates 
were Economics and Soci- 
ology, each with a 73 per- 
cent full time employment 
rate. 9 percent of graduates 
in those disciplines are 
actively searching for em- 
ployment, the data say. 

The major with the 
highest rate of graduates 
actively searching for em- 


ployment was Film and | 


Media Studies, with 15 
percent still looking for 
employment. 


By OLIVIA SPECTOR 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Programming 
(the HOP) announced that 
Neon Trees will be per- 
forming on campus on 
Nov. 9. 

This is the second of 
two major concerts— Avi- 
cii being the first—thus far 
planned for the fall semes- 


ter, demonstrating a col- - 


lective effort by university 
and student agencies to 
bring more musical perfor- 
mances to campus. 
Neon Trees, an alterna- 
tive rock band founded in 
2004, received their first re- 
cord deal in 2008 after be- 
ing the opening act for The 
Killers’ North American 
tour. The band first gained 
commercial success with 
its hit single “Animal” in 
2010, and is currently rec- 
‘ognized for their single 


the Ralph S. O’Connor Rec- 
reation Center, the stan- 
dard campus venue for 
large-scale concerts. 

“Last year I didn’t re- 
ally see that many perfor- 
mances. I saw one thing 
on the Beach and I thought 
it was really cool,” sopho- 
more Alexa Lantiere said, 
“T think if we had a lot 
more of that it would be re- 
ally cool, it would be a lot 


_of fun. It would be a great 


idea to have more. out-in- 
the-open concerts.” 
Nonetheless,there 


- seems to be a consensus 


“Everybody Talks,” which ~ 


peaked at #6 on Billboard’s - 


top 100 chart. 
In the week since the 
,announcement, students 
have expressed excitement 
about the recent initiative 
to fortify campus culture. 

“Avicii Was awesome... 
It was enjoyable to do 
something different, off 
campus,” freshman Maria 
Diaz said. 

Many _ students have 
stressed an interest in hav- 
ing outdoor performances 
at Homewood. Neon Trees, 
however, will perform in. 


among students: a diver- 
sion is a diversion, no mat- 
ter what the venue. 

“Hopkins is a stressful 
place,” freshman Amanda 
Lorenco said. “We need 
some entertainment for the 
weekends, We can’t spend 
every hour studying.” 

Students cite the thrill 
of “big-name” artists at 
Hopkins and the appeal of 
breaking away from the ac- 
tivities of a standard week- 
end. 

“I feel that musical per- 
formances are a way to 
increase our sense of com- 
munity and school spirit,” 
sophomore Isabella Ciuf- 
fetelli said. “Take Avicii, 
for example. Even though 
the concert wasn’t on cam- 
pus, [most of the people] 
there were Hopkins kids, 
so it kind of felt like we 
owned the venue for that 
night. The event was very — 


well planned. I originally 


wasn't planning on taking 
the bus, [but] I ended up 
in one by chance and the 
system was effective and 
reliable. In comparison 
with last year, I have the 
impression that this year 
is going to be better. Far 
East Movement and Pas- 
sion Pit were fun, but I feel 
like Neon Trees will have 
a larger crowd and I really 
hope they bring in some- 
one bigger for Spring Fair.” 

Having two immensely 
popular artists perform 
on campus in such a short 
period of time has caused 


much speculation as to the 
next artist to visit Hopkins. 

“It's really easy for 
these performers to come 
to Hopkins, and it’s excit- 
ing to have more people 
on campus,” senior Paige 
Boehmcke said. 

Freshman Sid Steinkue- 
hler agreed. 

“Hopkins’ initiative to 
bring more musical per- 
formers to campus is ex- 
citing. It brings everyone 
closer together and lets 
them have a good time in 


a non-academic setting,” . 


Steinkuehler said. 
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Neon Trees will perform on Nov. 1 in an event sponsored by Hop. 


Development director 
headed to Ohio State 


By NASH JENKINS 


News & Features Editor 
Michael Eicher, the 
Senior Vice President 


for External Affairs and 
Development whose 
fundraising efforts have 
amassed over $3 billion 
for the university since 
his arrival in 2006, will 
leave Hopkins for Ohio 
State University this No- 
vember. 

The was made 
public Tuesday morning 
in a statement by Ohio 
State President E. Gor- 
don Gee. He assumes his 
new position Noy. 1. As of 
yet, Hopkins has not an- 
nounced his replacement. 

“Ohio State is incred- 
ibly fortunate to have at- 
tracted Mike Eicher,” Gee 
said in a press release. 
“He is among the nation’s 
most accomplished lead- 
ers in higher education 
fundraising, having cre- 
ated and led two of the 
most successful universi- 
ty fundraising campaigns 
on record.” 

Eicher, whose six-year 
tenure at Hopkins coin- 
cided with and facilitated 
one of the most substantive 
fiscal development periods 
in the university’s history, 
will serve as the Buckeyes’ 
senior vice president for 
Advancement. He will be 


news 


| responsible for Ohio State’s 
| current $2.5 billion fund- 


raising campaign. 

Eicher arrived at Home- 
wood in 2006 as a vice 
president for development 
and alumni relations and 
was promoted to his cur- 
rent title in October 2010. 

He leaves behind an op- 
eration that has fallen con- 
sistently in rankings of the 
country’s top ten college 
and university develop- 
ment programs. 

His departure comes 
just after the “Johns Hop- 
kins: Knowledge for the 
World” campaign, a de- 
cade-long effort that gar- 
nered $3.7 billion for the 
Johns Hopkins _ Institu- 
tions. According to the 
Council for Aid to Edu- 
cation, Hopkins raised 
$485.41 million in dona- 
tions in 2011, making it the 
sixth-most gainful univer- 


Editor-in-Chief 


Both sides in the Bel- 
ward Farm land case filed 
motions for summary 
judgment this past week, 
asking the court to rule in 
their favor without hold- 
ing a trial. 

As a part of the trial 
process, both parties were 
required to file motions. 

The case was original- 
ly filed in November by 
family members of Eliza- 
beth Banks, who sold 108 
acres of Belward Farm 
near Gaithersburg, Md. 
to Hopkins in 1989 for $5 
million. 

Hopkins had agreed to 
use the land for academic 
purposes, and the original 
plan was for them to build 
on 1.4 million-square-feet 
of the land. 

They currently plan 
on building a 4.7 million- 
square-foot commercial 


_ science park on the land. 


The Newell family 
filed the case to stop Hop- 
kins from building the 
‘park, which they say goes 
against their original 
agreement. 

Hopkins filed for sum- 
mary judgment on Mon- 
day, stating that the case 
did not need to go to trial 
because Hopkins had not 
violated its contract. 

A statement from the 
Office of Communications 
stated that the original 
contract did not confine the 


park to a certain amount of 


sity in the country. 

“Generally speaking, 
what I’m most proud of is 
that the division I run is 
significantly stronger than 
it was when I arrived,” 
Eicher said. “I’m leaving it 
in good hands.” 

He is spurred westward 
by a foundational interest 
in public higher education, 
he said. With more than 
56,500 students, Ohio State 
is the third-largest univer- 
sity in the country -- with, 
Eicher said, a ways to go 
on the capital development 
front. 

“Hopkins has a_ very 
mature development pro- 
gram. Ohio State’s program 
is younger, still growing,” 
he said. “Ohio State is a 
place on the rise, where 
I thought I could make a 
contribution.” 

In spite of the disparity 
between a medium-sized 
private research university 
in Baltimore and one of the 
country’s largest public in- 
stitutions, Eicher said that 
his responsibilities will, 
“on paper,” remain con- 
sistent between the two 
schools. At Hopkins, he is 
responsible for soliciting 
and maintaining private 
fiscal support for the Uni- 
versity and its constituent’ 
institutions. He oversees 
the Office of Communica- 
tions and Public Affairs in 
addition to fundraising ef- 
forts. 

Beyond the Knowledge 
for the World campaign 
-- the centerpiece of his 
service to Hopkins -- his 
accomplishments are nu- 
merous. He has expanded 
the university’s donor 
base with a marked in- 
crease in support from 
younger alumni, parents, 


and other non-alumni 
supporters. The five-year- 


old Young Alumni Week- 
end, which draws nearly 
a thousand recent gradu- 
ates to their alma mater 
each October, is an Eicher 
brainchild. 

A transition plan is in 
the works for Eicher’s de- 
parture; his last day of 
work at Homewood will be 
October 31, he said. Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels has 
yet to name a replacement 
to fill the position. 


Summary judgments 


Neon Trees to deliver second concert of the semester. filed in Belward Farm case 


| By RACHEL WITKIN 


square feet, and that there 
is sufficient evidence stat- 
ing that Banks knew that 
the farm was going to be a 
research center. 

“We believe that the evi- 
dence that emerged during 
discovery makes the cor- 
rect outcome of this case 
absolutely clear. A trial is 
not necessary,” the state- 
ment said. 

The Newell family filed 
their motion on Tuesday. 
They also feel that they 
have a strpng case and 
that a decision can be 
made without a trial. 

According to Tim New- 
ell, the lead plaintiff and 
spokesperson for the do- 
nor family, the facts are 
on their side, especially 
because they have an ex- 
pert witness who was on 
the planning board in 
1989. 

“All we're trying to 
look for is for the court to 
enforce Hopkins to live 
up to the original agree- 
ment. And that is to build 
a Johns Hopkins research 
campus on the Belward 
property but in a scale 
and density that was ap- 
propriate at the time of 
the signing of the con- 
tract,” Newell said. 

“The purpose of donat- 
ing the property to Johns 
Hopkins was to leave it. 
an open campus park-like 
setting. And what they’re 
proposing now is what 
they call a science: city, 
which is not at all what 
the donors had intended.” 
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Biology prolessor awarded for cancer research 


By JULIA FELICIONE 
Staff Writer 


Last week, on Sept. 13, 
Dr. Donald Brown, once a 
part-time biology profes- 
sor at Hopkins and a cur- 
rent full-time molecular 
biology researcher at the 
Carnegie Institute of Sci- 
ence, was honored with 
the prestigious Lasker-Ko- 
shland Special Achieve- 
ment Award at the Piers 
Hotel in New York City, 
NY. Often referred to as 
the “American Nobel,” 
the highly coveted award 
was given to Brown for 
his ground-breaking dis- 
covery in the field of can- 
cer research, on which all 
future cancer research is 


entirely dependent. Co- 
lumbia University’s Tom 
Maniatis was also hon- 


ored that night. 

“In the 1960s, [I stud- 
ied] the change in gene 
expression during de- 
velopment and cellular 
reproduction...and very 
special mutations. [I dis- 
covered that] certain cells 
amplified certain genes, 
thousands of times over... 
the genes that help them 
to divide...it was a pre- 
view of a major feature 
of cancer cells, [a feature] 
which we all know all too 
well...which is that many 
cancer cells go crazy be- 
cause they have too many 
copies of the genes that 
help them divide. Our 
discovery was the first ex- 
ample of selective amplifi- 
cation of cells of one par- 
ticular gene,” Brown said. 

Since then, the goal of 
cancer researchers has 
been to figure out what 
causes the rapid amplifica- 
tion of the genes in cancer 
cells (chemical imbalanc- 
es, hormonal imbalances, 
environmental triggers, 
etc) and, essentially, inhib- 
it the cause. 


mabeehed in 1968 and 
later reinforced by further 
research in the 1970s, was 
not only completely acci- 
dental, but was happened 
upon via genetically mod- 
ified frogs from England. 
“IMy colleague] was 
a researcher at Oxford 
University, and what hap- 
pened at Oxford was they 
had discovered this ‘mu- 
tant frog gene’ and discov- 
ered a way to isolate and 
amplify this gene in liv- 
ing frogs.” Starting with 
chemically isolated genes 
from amphibious zygotes, 
he was then able to iso- 
late the cause of rapid cell 
growth and reproduction: 


Charles St. project aims to protect pedestrians 


CHARLES STREET, From Al 
its Charles Street Recon- 
struction Committee, said. 

The original group that 
suggested this project in- 
clude Hopkins students, as 
well as representatives from 
neighborhoods _ surround- 
ing Homewood. 

“Tt turns out that studies 
that were done a decade ago 
showed that as many people 
were crossing Charles Street 
in the 33- 34-hundred block 
of Charles Street as were 
crossing Pratt Street [a ma- 
jor street downtown] during 
the busiest times... So it’s 
a very highly active walk- 
ing area, and it simply was 
not safe...there werent clear 
crosswalks. It was just con- 
fusing, and consequently, it 
wasn't safe,” Sparks said. 

This reconstruction proj- 
ect should improve pedes- 
trian safety, according to 
Major George Kibler, the 
Hopkins Campus Safety 
and Security officer in 
charge of operations. 

“Once fully implement- 
ed, the initiatives and recon- 
struction project will lead 
to a safer environment for 
pedestrians, on foot and on 
bike...student cooperation 

in eliminating distractions 
such as use of cell phone 
while crossing and being 
disciplined to follow proper 
directions when crossing 
will, in the end, help them 
‘to avoid the potential seri- 
ous and/or fatal experiences 
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COURTESY OF WWWCARNEGIESCIENCE.EDU 
Brown is a current full-time faculty member at the Carnegie Institute. 


the 
genes. 

Creative he is, conven- 
tional he is not, and ac- 
complishing his extraor- 
dinary task was no small 
feat. Not only did Brown 
spend over 20 years of 
thankless days, in the 
lab, but a lack of technol- 
ogy often led to sleepless 
nights. 

“T studied specific 
genes in the era before it 
was easy to do so...the era 
before the recombinant 
DNA era of the 1970s.” 

The  re- 


overproduction 


of 


the estimated worth of my 
package was...I told them, 
‘It’s worthless to you, but 
invaluable to me.” 

Though this Cincinnati 
native enjoys myriad ac- 
claim as a 24/7 lab rat, as 
a child and even through 
high school, Brown had no 
intention of entering the 
research field. Thoughts of 
medicine were far on the 
end of his list. 

“The only thing I can 
lay my hands on in recol- 
lection as to [why I entered 
the field] was the fact that 
my dad was 


combinant 


a doctor. I 


era, intro- | was grasping didn’t really 
ducing the like medi- 
once foreign around for some cine, but I 
concept of topic that inter- didn’t really 
cloning, is like any- 
the modern ested me that was _ thing else!” 
day method . Brown ex- 
Soc ekeing medically related, claimed. 
and study- but poorly studied. Albeit 
ing certain ambiva- 
genes. —Dr. DONALD lent at the 
“The abil- start of his 


ity to clone 


Brown, MOLEcu- 
~ Brown’s. discovery, first = -genesmakes. » LAR BIOLOGIST AND» 


medical ca- 
reer, Brown 


them easier wasted no 
to study. FORMER PROFESSOR time once he 
Before the arrived on 
1970s...we fractionated, campus at the University 


we biochemically isolated 
the cell’s specific genes.” 
Brown said. 

When fractionating 
DNA cells, Brown had 
about 48 hours to perform 
his gene studies and ob- 
servations before his lab 
subjects, his pre-genetical- 
ly modified English frogs, 
were rendered useless. 

“When [my colleague] 
shipped me his frogs, I re- 
member I would have to 
go to the airport at about 
2 or 3 in the morning... 
They would ask me what 


of recent years,” Kibler said. 

In addition to improving 
pedestrian safety, the proj- 
ect also aims to beautify the 
local Charles Street area. 

With the removal of 
many of the trees lining the 
median, the Charles Street 
Reconstruction Project will 
ultimately replace this veg- 
etation with even more trees 
and shrubbery, along with 
other appealing features. 

“The project requires 
removing 190 trees; how- 
ever, at least 272 trees will 
be planted throughout the 
entire project area. The trees 
are being cut down so all the 
utilities and infrastructure 
can be updated, and then 
the roadway is being com- 
pletely reconstructed be- 
tween 28th and University 
Parkway,” Barnes said. This 
public art plaza will be built 
in the area between 33rd 
and 34th Streets. 

“Tt will make the area 
more of a destination [that 
is] attractive, and it will 
enhance being in this part 
of Baltimore not to see just 
some ugly, old street that 
people pass through,” said 
Sparks. She also comment- 
ed that the project overall 
will “make for much more 
convenient and accessible 
neighborhoods, and it'll also 
be a great enhancement to 
the university because right 
now, ... Charles Street as the 
front door is pretty abys- 
mal,” Sparks said. 


of Chicago, finishing his 
undergraduate studies in 
three years and his medi- 
cal schooling seven years 
later. He took a gap year 
to tour France before he 
began his 52 year research 
stint at the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Science (then an 
entity of Hopkins). Brown, 
at this point, was sure of 
his career. 

“When I was in medi- 
cal school I learned that I 
wanted to research and I 
was grasping around for 
some topic that interested 


Improvements to the 
lighting on Charles Street 
are also a major part of the 
plan. 

“The city has joined with 
the university to upgrade 
street lighting to promote 
safety on residential streets 
east of campus. The new 
LED lighting will improve 
visibility conditions on the 
small side streets such as 
32nd and further down to 
29th. ” Kibler wrote. 

Additional safety pro- 
visions undertaken by the 
university include two more 
security golf carts to ac- 
count for reduced security 
automobile access the street, 
increased security focus 
on relocated public tran- 
sit stops, officers assigned 
to assist with pedestrians 
crossing the streets, and a 
second team of a campus 
police officer and an off-du- 
ty city police officer working 
together. 

“The latter will further 
enhance our joint presence 
in an effort to prevent street 
crimes and assist students 
with safety concerns. While 
unique, this tactic not only 
serves as a deterrent, but co- 
ordinates and focuses quick 
response and experience to 
incidents that occur within 
our Charles Village patrol 


area. However, the history 


of crime in the Charles St. 
area has been very low in 
the past, [and] absent un- 
foreseen developments, 
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‘locations. This past week- 


| 
me that was medically | 


related, but poorly stud- 
ied...and I came across 
molecular biology and 
embryology...1 found [my 
career] purely by acci- 
dent.” Brown said. 

From the 1960s to the 
1980s, Brown, in between 
encounters with frogs, 
worked extensively with 
select groups of Johns Hop- 
kins graduate students, 
facilitating their indepen- 
dent research. Brown later 
expanded upon his spon- 
sorship of young students. 
“I initiated a program in 
1983 for young newly ad- 
mitted PhD students to do 
independent research here 
instead of traditional post- 
doctoral work,” Brown 
said. 

This foundation, called 
the Life Sciences Research 
Foundation (LSRF), allows 
PhD students to compete 
for various sponsorships 
and fellowships for inde- 
pendent research. Brown 
makes many a mention 
of the vital importance of 
pre and post-doctoral in- 
dependent research and 
takes every opportunity 
he can to champion giv- 
ing researcher’s complete 
freedom in their endeav- 
ors. 

Throughout his work in 
the LSRE, Brown formed a 
close alliance with Doug 
Koshland of Berkely Uni- | 
versity. Koshland and 
Brown work intimately and 
tirelessly to find sponsor- 
ships and fellowships for 
deserving young scientists. 
The organization is non- 
profit, and neither Kosh- 
land nor Brown receive pay. 

Conveniently, | Kosh- 
land’s father co-founded 
the prestigious award cur- 
rently in Brown’s name. 
Professor Brown playfully 
denied any allegations of 
conspiracy. 

Upon completion of his 
research for which he is | 
accredited, Brown has oc- | 
cupied his time well inside 
and outside the lab. Brown 
has been involved with 
various other research 
projects, including a mo- 
lecular study of the meta- 
morphoses of tadpoles. 
Additionally, he partici- 
pated in local tennis clubs 
and tournaments, and, 
above all, is a devoted 
family man, going out of 
his way to bring his kin 
to New York to receive 
his award. The family fre- 
quented any and all New 
York hot-spots, including 
the newly constructed 
NEW Museum in upper 
Manhattan. 


we do not expect that to 
change.” Kibler wrote. 

“Not to be overlooked [is 
that] city police have initi- 
ated warnings and issuance 
of citations for jaywalking 
violations in an effort to 
educate and direct pedes- 
trians to cross at the proper 


end, 40 warnings were is- 
sued by city police officers 
for jaywalking during late 
evening hours. These ini- 
tiatives are part of the co- 
ordinated state, city, and 
university effort to intro- 
duce improved traffic engi- 
neering, enforcement and 
education measures recom- 
mended by university and 
city consultants targeting 
improved pedestrian safe- 
ty,’ Kibler wrote. 

It isn’t anticipated that 
the construction will have 


| Tuesday 


any detrimental impacts to 
local businesses. 

“A lot of legwork has 
been done towards trying 


to ameliorate any problems 
in terms of traffic pattern 
changes” and “There’s de- 
tours coming up, and that'll 
be the traffic that was just 
kind of passing through, 
and they weren't stopping 
for business anyway. So I 
don't foresee any problems, “4 
Sparks said. 

The project, which the 
city expects will be complet- 
ed by the summer of 2014, 


"has been going on since the 


mid-1990's. 


SGA revisits election 
protocol, constitution 


Video announcements closer to becoming reality 


By ASHLEY MURPHY 
For The News-Letter 


At their weekly meet- 
ing in Mason Hall on 
evening, the 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) discussed 
university issues ranging 
from campus health ini- 
tiatives and student activ- 
ities planned for both the 
fall and spring semesters 
to guidelines and changes 
for future SGA elections. 

Mike Wu, a represen- 
tative from the Commit- 
tee on Student Elections 
(CSE), an undergraduate 
organization that is elect- 
ed by the SGA’s External 
Committees and Com- 
mission and is respon- 
sible for planning and ex- 
ecuting the SGA election, 
was present at the meet- 
ing to discuss changes in 
this year’s elections. 

The CSE Constitution, 
which was last revised 
in 2008, was given an 
overhaul earlier this year 
in the wake of dubious 
practices in the election 
for this year’s Executive 
Board in May. 

The Constitution was 
amended in the hopes of 
creating a more clear and 
up-to-date policy for use 
in the upcoming fresh- 
men SGA elections. 

“There were a lot of 
typos and outdated in- 
formation in place,” Wu 
said. “There was a lot of 
confusion during the last 
election because of the 
outdated language in the 
Constitution.” 

_ Aside from various or- 
ganizational and’ cle 
changes, one subject of 
concern, mass email cam- 
paigning, brought a great 
deal of debate to the as- 
sembly. 

The concern amongst 
the group was mainly 
directed towards MailM- 
erging, a program that al- 
lows a user to send mass 
emails that are automati- 
cally “personalized” with 
the recipient’s name. 

The SGA Constitution 
stipulates that all cam- 
paigning emails must “ad- 
dress the said recipient by 
his/her legal name”, and 
MailMerging allows elec- 
tion candidates to address 
potentially thousands of 
students by their names 
with the click of a mouse. 

The issue that some 
members of the SGA took 
with MailMerging is that 
it gives students who have 
knowledge of and ac- 
cess to this 
program 
an unfair 
advantage 
over those 
who do not. 

“It’s our 
job as CSE 
{and] SGA 
to» make 
sure that 
people get 
as fair of 
a __ chance 
as pos- 
sible,” Se- 
nior Class 
President 
Alexandra 
Larsen said. 

Larsen 
also called 
for a motion 
to prohibit 
the use 
of — email- 
ing during 
campaign- 
ing. 

Amid the protests over 
the fairness of allowing 
emailing in the campaign- 
ing process, the SGA 
made a motion to amend 
the Constitution so that it 
prohibits all 
via email during elections 
for the Executive Board. 

“Campaigning can be 
really toxic [during this 
period],” Senior Class 
Senator Joanna Gawlik 
said. 


The SGA also made 
headway in their project 
to eliminate smoking on 
the Homewood campus, 
though no absolute reso- 
lutions have been passed. 

According to Executive 
President Moses Song, 
plaques have been and 
will continue to be set in 
place in front of the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Library 
and various other build- 
ings on campus prohibit- 
ing smoking within twen- 
ty-five feet of the building 
in an effort to reduce the 
amount of areas around 
campus with heavy con- 
centrations of smokers. 
An example of these 
plaques can be fount out- 
side the front entrance of 
Gilman. 

The Transparency Proj- 
ect, a new initiative that 
aims to keep students bet- 
ter informed of SGA hap- 
penings, is set to launch 
this Monday. 

Part of this project are 
the introduction of video 
announcements. The min- 
ute-and-a-half long video 
updates are due to be re- 
leased every other week 
via email. 


Discussion also 
touched on the issue of 
pedestrian road safety, 


a collaborative focus of 
SGA and university safe- 
ty officials brought into 
practical consideration in 
light of recent events. 
This past Saturday af- 
ternoon, a twenty-six year 
old woman from Wash- 
ington, D.C. was struck 
by a car while crossing on 
foot at the corner of North 


_ Charles Street ‘and.East 


University Parkway, an 
intersection long known 
for confusing drivers and 
pedestrians alike. She did 
not suffer life-threatening 
injuries. 

SGA is working with 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity in an effort to make 
the crossing signs more 
clear in order to avoid fur- 
ther accidents. 

New ideas for student 
activities were also pro- 
posed. 

Junior Class President 
Sean Glass introduced 
several ideas including 
a food truck day, where 
local food trucks would 
spend the day in the plaza 
of the ground-level en- 
trance to the Brody Learn- 
ing Commons, giving stu- 
dents the opportunity to 
sample their products for 
lunch. 

Aditionally, on the 
agenda for this semester 


RICARDO DIAZVIA FLICKR.COM 
A Food Truck Day was one of the ideas proposed. 


and the spring semester, 
isa junior boat cruise and 
an ice-skating event. 

Also of note was Dean 
of Student Life Susan Bo- 
swell’s message that any 


_ upperclassman currently 


living off campus is now 
eligible to get a new J- 
Card that can be tapped 
in lieu of being swiped 
in order to gain access to 
the Brody Learning Com- 
mons. — 
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Hopkins irst Lady attends fundraiser, speaks at Morgan State University 


employee 


regrets her 


lweel 


TWITTER, From Al 


compassion for such a ter- | 
rible and heart-breaking | 
loss. I set high standards | 


for myself as a person and 
as a fan, and I fell short of 
these standards. This was 
a horrible lapse in judg- 
ment that I will always 
regret. I am truly sorry.’ 

Initially, there was 
confusion over how @ka- 
tiebrady12 was associated 
with Hopkins. 

However, her tweets 
quickly went viral and 
the story was picked up 
on by local bloggers. It 
has since been covered in | 
USA Today, The Baltimore 
Sun and ESPN, and has | 
prompted a substantial | 
outcry on Twitter itself. 

Calls and emails began 
to be sent to various Uni- 
versity offices calling for 
disciplinary action. An 
email account that was 
circulated on twitter that 
purported to be that of 
Moody’s boss actually be- 
longed to Vice Provost for 
Institutional Equity Caro- 
line Laguerre-Brown at 
the Office of Institutional 
Equity (OIE). 

According to their 
website, the OIE is a Uni- 
versity entity, which in- 
herently assures that the 
University’s programs 
and procedures comply 
with federal, state and lo- 
cal laws and regulations 
as they relate to affirma- 
tive action, equal oppor- 
tunity and disability is- | 
sues. | 

Since the initial in- | 
cident, the OIE has re- | 


no phone calls. , 
“Other than the vice 
provost who has gotten 
174 emails, I have not 
heard of anyone else who 
has gotten a staggering 
amount,” O’Shea said. 
The University does 
not view Moody’s actions 
as a problem of brand as- 
sociation, as she did not 
bring Hopkins into the 
conversation—it was oth- 
ers who looked into her 
background to make the 
connection. ‘ 
There is no language in 
any staff code of conduct 
that deals with social me- 
dia in this capacity. 
“The was an issue for 


|} Our 


Katie Moody to address, 
and she addressed it,” 
O’Shea said. 


OBAMA, From pace Al 
what this President has 
done for our country...I 
want you to tell them 
about the millions of jobs 
Barack has created, about 
the health reform he 
passed. Tell them about 


| all those kids who can 


finally afford 
Obama said. 

She referenced her hus- 
band’s doubling of Pell 
Grants and efforts to keep 
student interest rates low. 
She stressed that she and 
her husband understand 
the financial burdens of 
being a student and can 
sympathize with — stu- 
dents who have to take 
out loans to finance their 
education. “In fact...when 
we were first married, 
combined monthly 
student loan bills were 
actually higher than our 
mortgage. So, yeah, when 
it comes to student debt, 
Barack and I, we’ve been 
there. This is not a hypo- 
thetical,” Obama said. 

Obama spoke to her 
husband's character to ex- 
plain why she fell in love 
with him, as a word of ad- 
vice to the “fellas” in the 
audience. 

“Tt was his decency, his 
honesty, his compassion 
and conviction. I loved 
that Barack was so com- 
mitted to serving others 
that he turned down high- 
paying jobs, and instead 
started his career fighting 
to get folks back to work 
in struggling communi- 


college,” 


ties,” Obama said. “And 
I loved that Barack was 
devoted to his family, es- 
pecially the women in his 
life.” 

Obama issued a call 
to action to the audience, 
describing how close the 
upcoming election in No- 
vember will be and that it 
is dependent upon win- 
ning battleground states, 
such as Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

She exemplified how 
close the race was in these 
states- in 2008. Obama 
won North Carolina by 
just 14,000 votes, or just 
five votes per precinct. 

She stressed that every 
vote holds significance. 
She urged the audience 
to volunteer for the cam- 
paign to win. 

“That could mean 
just one vote in a dorm 
room, in an apartment. 
So if there is anyone here 
who might be thinking to 
themselves, well, maybe 
my vote doesn’t matter, 
maybe my involvement 
doesn’t count, maybe in 
this complex _ political 
process ordinary folks 
can’t possibly make a dif- 
ference — if anybody is 
thinking like that, I want 
you to think about those 
five votes,” Obama said. 


Charnelle Bacon, a 
Senior at Morgan State 
University, introduced 


the first lady to the stage. 
Having survived cancer 
and dealt with student 
loans, Bacon served as an 


example of someone who 
has benefited from Barack 
Obama’s policies. 

“Insurance companies 
now have to cover basic 
preventative care, things 
like contraception, cancer 
screenings, with no out- 
of-pocket cost. They won't 
be able to discriminate 
against people like Char- 
nelle because you've got 
a preexisting condition,” 
Obama said of Bacon’s 
situation. 

Obama then contin- 
ued with showing her 
husband’s dedication to 
woman, noting the Lilly 
Ledbetter Fair Pay Act as 
the first act her husband 
passed in office. 

“When it comes to un- 


The American summer: Hopkins 


By CHRISTINA SOCIAS 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins students enjoy 
spending their summers in 
a myriad of ways. Be it trav- 


home, Cine Aeademic: re- 
search classes or working 
as interns in various pro- 
fessional fields, Hopkins 
students stay busy during 
the summer months. 

A majority of Hopkins 
students stayed busy this 
past summer by choosing 
summer internships over 
summer leisure. These stu- 
dents enjoyed the challeng- 
es, skill sets and experiences 
they earned from interning 
in professional offices. © 

Two such students, junior 
Natalie Boyse and sopho- 
more Jordan Carmon, decid- 
ed to put their political sci- 
ence majors to good use by 
interning for rival political 
campaigns. Boyse took her 
talents to the Mitt Romney 
for President campaign and 


Lietling throughout: south. 
‘ceived several emails, but | ‘eas' x: a 


Carmon to Barack Obama’s 
Organizing for America 
campaign. 

Political campaigns af- 
ford students the opportu- 
nity to gain political expe- 
rience in a fast-paced and 
nulating environment. 

Boyse welcomed this in- 
tense environment. She ac- 
cepted an internship with 
the Romney campaign in 
May and has taken this 
semester off to continue 
working for the campaign. 
Thus far, she has had a pos- 
itive experience with the 
Romney campaign. 

Above all, she has en- 
joyed attending the vari- 
ous campaign events with 
the Romney camp. “My fa- 
vorite part was being able 
to go to campaign events 
in New Hampshire,” Boyse 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

For Carmon, managing 
part of the Obama cam- 
paign’s social media effort 
was the most enjoyable as- 
pect of his internship. As 


Pedestrian accident amidst safety drive 


ACCIDENT, From Al 
comment on the incident. 


A Broadcast email 
was not sent out 
to notify students. 


“It was known very 
quickly that the person had 
no Johns Hopkins affilia- 
tion, so there was no need 
to inform friends and the 
community that a Johns 
Hopkins person had been 


Twitter,” Skrodzki said. 
“These types of [accidents] 
will be immediately re- 
ported. We'll be able to 
put out more informa- 
tion on a timely basis.” 

This accident comes on 
the heels of the univer- 
sity’s Road Scholar cam- 
paign to promote pedes- 
trian safety. Nothing has 
been added to the cam- 


injured,” paign as 
University “Certainly, we 2,,etut 0 
D <a n S see both the insides 
cE nether Road Scholar i Ee 
ae oe Campaign... ee we 
to send out continuing fora the Road 
saree lodumal eo cin pul, 
if there wae —DENNIS O'SHEA, ae 
aeieciecth UNIVERSITY the» three- 
the case of prong effort 
a car acci- on _ pedes- 


dent that was over, there 
was no imminent danger.” 

Executive Director of 
Campus Security Edmund 
Skrodzki said that Cam- 
pus Security will soon be 
launching a Twitter ac- 
count to increase commu- 
nication with students to 
report events like this one. 

“In the near future, 


we're going to have a 


trian safety, continuing 
for a long time,” O’Shea 
said. “There are plans go- 
ing forward. The other 
two prongs of the safety 
efforts—the other two 
E’s—are engineering 
and enforcement. Those 
are continuing to go on. 
_ “We see these as a long 
term effort for several rea- 
sons. First of all, it is im- 


portant in any sort of cam- 
paign like this to repeat 
the message frequently. 
Second of all, in the long 
run, the undergraduate 
student body changes by 
25 percent every year. It’s 
necessary to keep issue 
of pedestrian safety in 
front of our student body.” 

The engineering com- 
ponent is being accom- 
plished through the 
Charles Street recon- 
struction project. Associ- 
ate Director of Building 
Operations Greg Smith 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that some of 
the reconstruction mea- 
sures will extend to the 
intersection where Satur- 
day’s accident occurred. 

“The intersection of 
North Charles and Univer- 
sity Parkway is included 
in the project and will 
undergo changes,” Smith 
wrote. “Specifically, new 
curb cuts, crosswalks, 
medians, trees, lighting, 
marking and signage will 
all be part of the project.” 

To Smith’s knowledge, 
however, there will be 
no additions made to the 
intersection of St. Paul 
and East University Park- 
way where junior Miriam 
Frankl was killed in 2009. 


an intern, he tweeted from 
the President’s twitter ac- 
count. Carmon also thor- 
oughly enjoyed organizing 
Obama’s debate prepara- 
tion book. 

In addition to attending 


‘various campaign events 


and tweeting from the 
President’s desk, Boyse 
and Carmon_ increased 
their knowledge base and 
skill sets. 

“I have improved my 
organizational skills and 
I have, of course, learned 
more about Mitt Romney 
and campaigns in gener- 
al,” Boyse wrote. 

For Carmon, his im- 
proved skill sets revolved 
around political communi- 
cation, online strategizing 
and digital media capabili- 
ties. 

To add to these tangible 
skill sets, both Boyse and 
Carmon acquired new- 
found appreciations for 
the political processes and 
other like intangibles. 

Boyse came to view po- 
litical internships as espe- 
cially important to under- 
standing American politics 
and the political environ- 
ment. 

“Interning for a political 
candidate is the only way 
to learn more about the 


RWAF 
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COURTESY OF WISPOLITICS.COM VIA FLICKR 
First Lady Michelle Obama spoke to a mob of college students and Baltimoreans at Morgan State last Friday. 


derstanding the lives of 
women — when it comes 
to standing up for our 
rights and our opportu- 
nities — we know that 
my husband will always 
have our backs,” Obama 
said. 

Sophomore Leah Ba- 
ressi connected strongly 
with the speech’s focus on 
health care reform, higher 
education and women’s 
rights. 

“Those are all things 
that are really important 
to me as a student and as 
a young woman,” Baressi 
said. : 

Senior Matt Stewart, 
President of Hopkins 
College Democrats, was 
impressed by the general 


“classiness” of the speech. 

“She didn’t even have 
to call anyone out. I 
thought that was very 
tasteful on her part,” 
Stewart said. Stewart also 
noted that the First Lady’s 
speech at Morgan State 
University was very simi- 
lar to the one she gave at 
the Democratic National 
Convention. 

“{It] is a good thing.” 
Steward said. “She argu- 
ably had the most memo- 
rable speech from the con- 
vention.” 

“We are only 48 days 
away from the election, 
and it can determine the 
future for the next 50 
years,” Mikulsky said in 
her speech. 


students play politics 


individuals that shape our 
political landscape,” Boyse 
wrote. 

Similarly, Carmon bet- 
ter understood the politi- 
cal game as a result of his 
internship. 

“If you know you care 
about something and you 
want to do something 
about it, putting yourself 
in the political game is a 
good way to start and un- 
derstand how everything 
works,” Carmon wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

As the election draws 
near, the _ presidential 
campaign is the dominant 
feature of the current 
American political land- 
scape. It has attracted a 
wide spectrum of people 
eager to get involved in 
politics and support their 
candidate. 

For Boyse, it is the peo- 
ple who have made such a 
difference for her through 
the course of her intern- 
ship. “I have to admit 
that, as corny as it sounds, 
[have thoroughly enjoyed 
meeting so many young 
people who are dedicated 
to changing the course of 
the country,” Boyse wrote. 

Overall, Boyse and 


Carmon have reaped the 
rewards of interning with 


the political campaigns. 

“Tt can be as disenchant- 
ing as everyone thinks it 
is, but I can’t think of any- 
thing more rewarding,” 


Carmon wrote. 
Political internships and 


internships as a’ whole can 
be very rewarding for stu- 
dents looking to gain more 
experience in a prospec- 
tive career field. Whether 
students intern during 
the summer or during the 
school year, they are able to 
gain a better understanding 
of a desired career path. 

“Experiencing some- 
thing firsthand is a whole 
lot different than learning 
about it in a classroom. 
It opens your eyes more 
than anything,” Carmon 
wrote. 

In regards to political 
internships, these are espe- 
cially relevant and in high 
demand this season as 
President Obama and Gov- 
ernor Romney compete in 
a tight presidential race. 

Boyse and Carmon can 
only sit and watch as their 
candidates compete in 
Nov,. Regardless of the out- 
come, these student interns 
are better suited to under- 
stand the complexities sur- 
rounding the campaign. 
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_ Free food T-shirts Raffles 
Vendors Farmers market 


and more.. 


Thursday, Sctober 4,2012 
I-4pm 
ae ame Center Quad 


Hosted by the JHU Baltimore Scholars 


PIZZA TORPINGS, PLUS 
DS SIDES, AND MQRE! 


BBZBRTOOO 


— ! pizza SPECIAL 


ot ee { 2 Medium 
~~ 4: 1-Topping Pizzas 


pet ers0) 


ee we r9e 
l 1-Topping Pizzas 


| 2 X-Large 
| 1-Topping Pizzas 
| 410-235-1000 
Valid of participating stores pane 
other offer. Lim! rade iy vices do rat 
tax. 12 Pizza Boll's. 


PIZZABOLIS.COM — 


T 
| LUNCH SPECIAL ] 
1 4 Medium l 
1-Topping Pizza 
& 2 Cans of Soda \f iC - we 
| 1 Large | a2 
| 1-Topping Pizza ng vit? aX 300 WEST 29TH | 
& 2 Cans of Soda 
i > ST. 
| | 
410-235-1000 ALTIMOR ,MD_ 
<2 chr - aoe sats os “afr gat 
te BJ incud bme o izza 
ee pick vP® 


—— 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


DON'T BEA 


SH TEXT 


DOUHAVETHENOTES 
"FROM ENGLISH I CAN 
_ BORROW? 


TEXTING WHILE CROSSING THE STREET IS DUMB. 


Pedtextrians. You know the type: head down, thumbs glued to a touch screen, oblivious to 
the world around them. Text-happy pedestrians are 60 percent more likely to veer off course. 


They're also more likely to stroll into traffic, leading to injury and possibly death. The lesson? 


Don’t be a crash text dummy. Curb your phone and keep your eyes on the road. 


It might save your life. 


JOHNS HOPKINS BEA << ROAD SCHOLAR 


UNIVERSITY 


Twitter is over capacity. 


Hannah Decatur 


Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 
sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


From Cheating to 


Absent Fathers: AskMani 


ear AskMani, 

My boyfriend 

cheated on 

me with his 

ex, what do | 

do now? Sincerely, Blind- 
sided 

Dear Blindsided, Even 

though you're really hurt 

right now, you just have 

to keep things moving. 

Clearly his actions show 

his flawed character and 

not yours. Don’t give him 

the satisfaction of going 


Dear Daddy’s_ Girl? 
While the circumstances 


may be tough, you should | 


definitely give him a 


chance. Hear him out and | 
try to enjoy the time that | 
you have with him. At | 


least you know him. Some 
people have no idea who 
their biological father is. 

Dear AskMani, Are you 
single? Sincerely, Hot for 
Mani 

Dear Hot for Mani, Lol, 
yes Lam. 


back to Dear 
him. You ‘ AskMani, 
also don’t AskMani My _par- 
want to ents want 
ive him ; ; to b 
sve Bim Advice Columnist Fy emea 
munition... ee 


= Se 


you by reacting in a class- 


less manner. 

Dear AskMani, I have 
feelings for my T.A, 
should I pursue her? Sin- 
cerely, Perfect Situation 

Dear Perfect Situation, 
Priorities, man. I’m pretty 
sure there is a rule that 
you can’t date your T.A. 
while you're taking his 
or her class/section. You 
don’t want to be brought 
to the board of ethics and 
cause a scandal if some- 
one else should find out. 
Trust me, it’s not worth it. 
Postpone the feelings for 
now and wait until class 
is Over. 

Dear AskMani, I'll be 
meeting my dad next week- 
end for the first time since 
I was a baby. Should I even 
give him the time of day? 
Sincerely, Daddy’s Girl? 


but I don't 


know what I want to do, 
so what should I do? Sin- 
cerely, Doctor Undecided 
Dear Doctor Unde- 
cided, Try taking a few 


premed classes or do a | 


medical tutorial and see 
if that’s something you're 
interested in. You should 
also broaden your sched- 
ule and take classes that 
are in a variety of other 
disciplines that may seem 
interesting to you. My 
best piece of advice is to 
try your hand at differ- 
ent types of internships. 
That way you can see 
what that subject matter 
would be like outside of 
school. Then you'll start 
to see yourself in some of 
those positions and that 
will guide you in terms 
of what route you want to 
take. 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. ‘This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 


The Emmys, Olsen Twins, Toaster Strudels & New Harry Potter 


Sunday night, Emmys host Jimmy Kimmel told Tracy Morgan to p: 
about it. As a comment to our social media obsession, 25,000 tweets instantly 
up for ten minutes, ensuring that lots of confused Twitter readers tuned into 
Kimmel, like some evil Twitter dictator, procured a mindless following faster th 


Jimmy Kimmel 
Oh my God - Tracy Morgan just passed out onstage atthe Emmys - | 
turn ABC on NOW!" | 


ata’ 


concerned that people believed Morgan capable of anything serious. 


John Stamos ©JohnStamos 

my contribution to #FullHouse25Years 
singing step by step. yfrog.com/7e1rzizpwkorxn... 
View e0 


Tas| 


ia V IW VICE 


“Everywhere you look” the Olsen twins are missing. Looks like they were to 
which doesn’t even come out until March), to 
But even without the twins, Uncle Jessie managed to have some 
annoying twat Kimmy Gibbler. Now that they’re legal, Bob Saget can’t get 


their new perfume fragrance ( 


») Aziz Ansari 
Also | used to f- - 


s, - with Toaster Strudels. HARD. Do lil kids instagram | 
) their icing drawings now? | used to get some dope designs going. 
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ass out, and then asked viewers to tweet 
popped up. Morgan kept the act 
ABC. While I’m concerned that 
an Lord Voldemort, I’m more 


—_—____— — — 


a drunk gibbler, me and dee} 


o busy being skinny, or launching 
attend Full House’s 25th reunion. 
fun with an intoxicated DJ Tanner, and that 
all daddy on the girls. 


| 


If you don’t instagram your Toaster Strudel design, does it really exist 
media existentialism. I wish Sartre could retweet my question from th 
this pressing matter. 


? Ahh yes, this is the problem of social 
e grave. I'd love to hear his opinion on 


i Little, Brown UK 2LittleBrownUK 
‘lilebown The official Facebook page for “TheCasualVacancy is now live at 
on.fo.me/Pjlguj and @jk_rowling’s official page is on.fb.me/ReHONv 


10h 


J.K. Rowling’s latest book, The Casual Vacancy, hits stores Sept. 27th. The synopsis? Poverty, prostitution, and 


heroin— all set within a rural landscape. Supposedly, 
struggling single-mother before she built Hogwarts. While we’l 
up Rowling’s (Diagon) alley. This book is a sure-fire hit. | know I’ 
line Barnes & Noble has seen since the last Harry Potter release. 


Rowling was inspired by her own experiences as a 
| miss the magic wands, writing 1s certainly 
ll be waiting in what is sure to be, the longest 


have the unfortunate 
luck of having a baby 
face. At the age of 20, 
I am still constantly 
mistaken for being 15 
or 16. At one point last year 
while in Colombia with my 
family, I was even mistaken 


for being 12. When we asked 
“to make reservations at a 


| restaurant they informed 


us that one had to be 13 or 
older to dine there. My par- 


| ents and I were speechless, 


unsure what to say. Finally 
after a few awkward sec- 
onds, my mother stuttered 
out, “How old do you think 


| she is? She’s 19.” Needless to 


say, it was awkward. 

Because of many experi- 
ences like this, I have de- 
cided that looking older is 
always better. My friends 
and family constantly reas- 
sure me that when I’m old- 
er I'll be thankful for my 
youthful looks. I respect- 
fully disagree. 

Think of all the advan- 
tages that come with look- 
ing old. First off, people 
take you more seriously. I 
cannot tell you how many 
times I’ve gone shopping 
on my own and received 


no help from salespeople 
who assume that I have no 
money and am completely 
wasting their time. But as 
soon as my mother joins 
me, they are endlessly help- 
ful. Not to mention dates. 
If my boyfriend and I go to 


a restaurant for dinner, we - 


had some drinks at a bar, I 
was not carded for the first 
time ever. I was thrilled. I 
didn’t have to waste my en- 
ergy taking out my ID and 
proving my age and iden- 
tity, I simply ordered and 
that was that. 

In contrast to this, when 


are never I attended 
taken se- aC a con- 
riously. Ellen Brait cert with 
We're just a i a friend 
young __ LifestyleColumnist a few 
teens, A column that highlights the weeks 
there’s ridiculous happenings of day to 28° I was 
no way day life. carded 
we will multiple 


be giving a sizeable tip; we 
probably can’t even afford 
the meal we're ordering. 
How do they know? For 
all they know, I could be a 
young billionaire. I’m not, 
but they don’t know that. 

If you look older, you can 
get away with much more 
too. For example, drinking. 
Where I’m from, the drink- 
ing age is 19 so I’ve been 
legal for about a year now 
and _ yet I only receive dis- 
trustful looks and doubt- 
ful glances when I order a 
drink with dinner. The oth- 
er night as my friends and I 


times for the same drink! 
I understand the need to 
card someone initially but 
was it really necessary for 
multiple security guards 
to come up to me through- 
out the night and demand 
to see some ID? It kind of 
killed the mood as I tried to 
rock out to the band (okay, 
I'll be honest, it was Carly 
Rae Jepsen). I must look ex- 
tremely young for guards 
to seek me out even after 
I've already proved my age. 

Now I somewhat un- 
derstand the argument 
that looking younger when 


Why Id much rather look sixty-five than twenty-one 


you're older is good, say 
40 or 50. But I also think 
there are some advantag- 
es to looking older even 
then. Hello, senior citizen 
discount! Movies can be 
so expensive these days, 
but not if you’re over the 
age of 65! Plus there’s the 
whole advantage of early 
bird dinners. Who doesn’t 
want a cheap, mellow meal 
at 5pm? I know I do. 

Plus, if you look old 
enough, you can guilt peo- 
ple into doing basic things 
for you. As I carry my gro- 
ceries in from the car, if I 
look 70 rather than 50, may- , 
be a kind young man will 
come help me haul them 
into my house. There’s no 
need to break a sweat when 
you look older than you are. 

Unfortunately, I will 
never have the luck of 
looking older than I am. I 
will forever be stuck being 
treated like a child, having 
to carry my Own grocer- 
ies even once I am old and 
decrepit, and I will prob- 
ably never be able to or- 
der a drink without being 
carded. That is the burden 
I sadly have to bear. 


On the Brink of the Brank: The Do’s and Dont’s of sporting a man’s tank 


lhe Brank, or more 

formally known 

as the bro tank, 

is a phenomenon 

most __ present, 

for better or worse, among 

young males in today’s soci- 

ety. The brank is a constant 

staple in the wardrobe of 

somewhat toolish, some- 

what arrogant, but often 

simultaneously humorous 

and even laudable males in 
their teens and twenties. 

The brank is designed 


and often : in diam- 
meant to eter such 
show off Sally Minn that —ev- 
a male's ‘ i erything 
muscles Fashionista quite liter- 
aaa ally is out 
machismo (or rather lack inthe open. 

thereof). The brank in its Now that we’ve all 
rudimentary form is your gota bit of history and 


basic, loose fitted tank fea- 
turing slightly gaping arm- 
holes. Traditionally, it comes 
in plain, solid colors or for 
the more serious bro, always 
ready and ravenous to rage, 
obnoxiously loud neon col- 
ors approaching high Levels 
of radioactivity. ..just in case 
your fellow rager failed to 
spot you in the dark. 

To give credit where 
credit is due, branks were 
first innovated by skaters 
and the like on the West 


“¥ 


Coast, who did away with 
sleeves for the practical pur- 
pose of allowing their un- 
derarms sufficient room to 
vent while the warm Cali- 
fornia sun beat down upon 
them. Since their hum- 


ent version of the brank ev- 
ery other day, who's to call 
you a slob? 

2) DONT forget that 
every version of the brank 
has a time and place. If 


you're in class or in the li- 
brary studying, maybe 
spare the “YOLO,” “RAGE,” 
“SCHWASTED,” and other 
flashier branks for those 
nights and weekends wor- 


ble beginnings, howev- 
er, branks have drasti- 
cally evolved and now 
feature a wide array of 
patterns, statements, 
logos, and images 
with armholes grow- 
ing greater and greater 


background, here are 
some Do's and Dont's 
of the Brank: 

1) DO be unabashed 
in resorting to the 
brank multiple days in 
a row during the sum- 
mer. If it’s anywhere in 
the eighties or above, 
the brank provides a 
clever way to stay cool 
throughout the. day 
and avoid unpleasant 
sweat stains. So long 
as you rotate a differ- 


Freshmen David Feldman and and Dean Yacar roc 


\ 


COURTESY OF SALLY MINN 
k the Brank at Hopkins. 


thy of them. Along the same 
lines, counter to the nature 
of the brank and indeed 
the essence of bro as it may 
seem, try and keep the slo- 
gans at least partially clever. 
Hint: If you're sport- 
ing a brank that calls 
for “PARTY WITH 
SLUTS,” and if by 
“sluts” you are ‘fondly’ 
referring to attractive 
females, the less likely 
you are in fact to party 
with such females. 

3) DON’T overex- 
pose the hair: I can 
respect the fact that 
people have differ- 
ent grooming habits 
and preferences, but 
if there’s just as much 
| hair under your arms 
mi as on top of your 
head, either abstain 


haps consider a trim. 
4) DO remember 
that it IS okay to em- 
ploy the brank as a way 
of occasionally putting 
your physique on dis- 
play. Hey, if you work 
hard for your body, 
then why shouldn't you 
get to show it off once 
in a while? Fair warn- 
ing, you may come off 
as more than a little 


\ 


from the brank or per- 


douche-y if this perk of the 
brank is overused. But the 
brank, after all, was at least 
partially intended as an out- 
let for male peacocking. If 
girls can wear and rock the 
booty shorts and low cut 
tops with minimal back 
lash, the bros can call on the 
brank. 

5) DO use the brank for 
comfort, cooling down, 
and for easier movement 
when pumping iron and 
molding the guns for peak 
presentation. 

6) DO use the brank as 
an outlet for displays of ex- 
cessive regional, national, 
cultural, or sexual pride. 
As long as you're not put- 
ting others down but rather 
bringing something up, 
there's nothing wrong with 
flaunting the fact that, let’s 
say, you're from a nation 
that’s won back to back 
wars. Charlie Sheen would 
certainly agree, that #bi- 


winning is definitely some- _ 


thing to be proud of, some- 
thing worthy of a brank. 
And last but not least, itis 
important to remember that 
whatever brank you opt for: 


7) DO own it and wear | 


it with confidence. After all 


Bro is not a synonym for, — 


b**h, 


‘with my mother (who had Disney World | 
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t has been said that 
“honesty’s the best 
policy, unless you're 
good at lying.” 

One of my prob- 
lems is that when I say some- 
thing, I mean it, but only at 
that specific moment. There 
are sO many things I want 
to do. I've wanted to par- 
ticipate in the Putnam Com- 
petition for the past couple 


a regular member at table- 
top gaming clubs. I really 
do. I tell people that I want 
to show up. And then I 
don’t. Even this column can 
be difficult. (Geriously, ask 
the editor of Hip Hop. She 
has to hunt me down.) 

I’m not exactly a flake. I 
get stuff done. But unless 
there is a real check on me, 
I kind of flop stuff to the 
side. The only thing I can 
get done consistently is 
homework. But because I 
want to do homework well, 


Las Vegas: The city with 


offer, like Cirque Du So- 
leil or Penn & Teller. 

Then there is the kitsch 
side of Vegas. With its 
fake Venetian canals, lep- 


as Vegas. Sin 
City. Rack City. 
All of these 


names are more 
than appropri- 
ate. That’s because Las Ve- 
gas is not a single-faceted 
place. Are you surprised? 
Because | sure was. 

The circumstances sur- 
rounding my trip to Ve- 
gas were rather unusual. | 
was there for spring break 


recently been diagnosed 
with breast cancer), my 
father, my younger sister 
and my uncle who doesn’t 
drink. Oh yeah, and I was 
only four months shy of 
turning 21. Not exactly 
a “normal” trip to Ve- 
gas by any stretch of the 
imagination. Asa result, I 
learned that the city and 
its surroundings has a lot 
more to offer than booze, 
sex and gambling. 

So what are the differ- 
ent sides of Vegas? 

First, we have the nor- 
mal family vacation side 
of Vegas. Contrary to 
popular belief, there is a 
lot to do in Sin City with- 
out all of the “sin”. There 
are day spas and fancy 
workout facilities, good 
restaurants, shops, mu- 
seums and pools. I got to 
see the Bodies exhibit and 
relax by the pool at my 
hotel. You can tour the 
Hoover Dam, and hike 
or helicopter in to the 
Grand Canyon. For ad- 
venture seekers, there is 
always indoor skydiving. 
At night, while everyone 
else is boozing it up, you 
can enjoy one of the many 
shows that Vegas has to 


Las Vegas is a olace where anything can happen and what happens in Vegas doesn’t always stay in Vegas, acco 


everything else seems to 
fall away. I have a huge as- 
signment due every Mon- 
day as well as an essay in 
a foreign language on Sun- 
day, so I forget to get my 
article in over the week- 
end. As soon as | turn in 
the Monday assignment, I 
have to start working on 
my Thursday assignment. 

Math homework is ri- 


years. I diculous. 
want to ; I ds 

res pan SAU Confessions corse 
of various a space reserved for staring at 
cmmeni, your anonymous pvblen 
activities unfiltered thoughts get to eat 
around about Hopkins and I for- 
campus. | get other 
want to be home- 


work. I forget to do every- 
thing except for my math 
homework. I spend all of 
my time trying to figure out 
why a set is compact or why 
a function is measurable. 
Things have gotten so bad 
that I’m going to actually 
drop a class to be able to 
breathe. Hear that, editor? 
Things should be getting 
better. And I do want to be 
better about getting things 
in. I really do. But I forget 
about the deadline until I’m 
half-asleep in bed, feeling 


rechauns, men on stilts 
walking the streets and a 
hotel shaped like a giant 
Egyptian pyramid, Vegas 
is not exactly 

the epitome of ———— 
sophistication. 
It’s more like a 


for adults. 
But then 
on the other 
hand you 
have the ex- 
pensive and 


ol 


Carter Banker 


Johns Hopkins Confessions 
<>] (4) http://jhuconfessions.com/ 


We all flake sometimes, and it’s usually 


like I've forgotten some- 
thing. 

“The road to hellis paved 
with good intentions.” 

I have found that there 
are times when lying is 
best. When I’m honest with 
people (I was exhausted, 
I forgot, I had too much 
homework, I was having 
a seriously bad day), they 
knock it aside. [ had a kid 
in my class last year who 
didn’t want to go to class, 
so he made up a story about 
his dishwasher breaking 
and there being water on 
the floor. He said that he 
had to stay home and wait 
for a plumber. He got away 
with it. But if there’s a day 
when I’ve had a nightmare 
that has triggered my anxi- 
and 


best to lie 


things difficult. Math Club, 
I do intend to show up at 
some point. I just also need 
to make sure I can pass my 
classes, eat food and re- 
member to take my meds in 
the morning. 

I try to be honest, but 
some people would rather 
believe some dramatic 
story than believe for a 
second that you’re human 
and sometimes life sucks 
in simple ways. Being late 
to class because you woke 
up late is not an excuse, 
I know. But what about 
mental breakdowns? Or 
talking a friend down from 
suicide or hurting them- 
selves? Yeah, those should 
count. Hangovers don’t. 

Even I don’t know where 


ety 4 I was go- 
Iam too Username: Gifted ing with 
terrified f this rant. 
to get out with G-A.D. It’s a 
of bed, combina- 


people like to say, “Oh, she 
was probably just up late 
and is feeling lazy.” 

So mostly, I’m really sor- 
ry to all you people I said 
I would help. Don’t ever 
apologize for hounding me 
about getting stuff done. 
Editor, you do a wonderful 
job, and I’m sorry I’ve made 


tion of an apology to my 
editor and a reminder to 
myself that I need to make 
sure | can pull myself to- 
gether and get my home- 
work done. 

Life is complicated when 
you're honest. That’s why 
when people ask me how 


_ I’m feeling, I lie. 


something lor everyone 


ery block, there were men 
and women handing out 
stacks of cards with pic- 
tures of naked women on 
them, phone numbers and 
prices. And every so often 
a billboard truck would 
drive by, covered words 
like “Hot babes straight 
to youl” De- 
spite my dis- 
like for the 
concept and 
practice of 
prostitution, 
I quite en- 
joyed the at- 
mosphere of 
sexual non- 
chalance. 


chic side of Even the 
Vegas. The waitresses 
Venetian IheGlobetrotter 3." the nice 
and the Bel- Hopkins travelsfarand restaurants 
lagio, two wide. Get inspired for and the bar- 
of the most your next adventure! tenders at 
famous ho- the fancy ca- 


tels in Vegas, are actually 
quite fancy and expen- 
sive. They are also filled 
with high-end stores like 
Armani, Versace and 
Louis Vuitton. The really 
good restaurants aren't 
cheap either. 

There is also the for- 
eign side of Vegas. The 
numbers of foreigners 
I encountered in Vegas 
shocked me. I have no 
idea why it was this way, 
but it was a pleasant sur- 
prise. 

Then of course there is 
the stereotypical drunken 
mess, gambling addicted, 
Hangover version of Ve- 
gas. Some of what I wit- 
nessed was funny, some 
depressing and some just 
plain annoying. 

Along the strip, on ev- 


sinos wore skimpy outfits. 
It was fantastically weird! 

I was more disturbed 
by the gambling that I 
saw. Slot machines are 
an inescapable sight in 
Vegas. They even have 
them in grocery stores 
and airports, so you can 
start gambling right when 
you get off the plane and 
right before you leave 
to go home. I’m talking 
about slot machines in the 
actual terminal gates and 
in baggage claim, not in 
some separate room. In 
order to get to your hotel 
room, each hotel makes 
you first walk through 
its casino. It’s every gam- 
bling addict’s dream come 
true — or his biggest 
nightmare. 

We had to wake up at 


6 a.m. on Sunday morn- | 
ing in order to make it on | 
time to our helicopter ride | 


through the Grand Can- 
yon, and I saw a woman 
sitting at a slot machine 


with a drink in her hand. | 


Let me repeat that. 6 a.m. 
on a Sunday morning. 
And she had clearly been 
there all night. 

The annoying side of 
Vegas debauchery turned 
out, not surprisingly, to 
be the drunk people. Not 
just any drunk people, but 
fat, balding, middle-aged 
men. I was sitting at the 
pool at my hotel trying to 
read a book, surrounded 
by families with children 
and other people trying to 
enjoy themselves, when a 
group of about ten of these 
men decided to get into the 
pool. They were scream- 
ing, swearing, flirting with 
college-aged girls (who 
would only stay and talk 
long enough for one of the 


men to buy them a drink). | 


It was disgusting. And the 


bartenders didn’t cut them | 


off either. They were behav- 
ing worse than college stu- 
dents. 

Now that I’ve been to 
Vegas and seen how many 
different types of people 
go there, I find myself won- 
dering how they can all co- 
exist, and how all the dif- 
ferent sides of the city don’t 
clash with one another. It’s 
like a different world, a 
place where normal laws 
and societal norms were 
forgotten. This is why no 
matter what type of person 
you are, you should try to 
visit Vegas at least once in 
your lifetime. 


COURTESY OF CARTER BANKER | dynamic is through vot- 


rding to our well-traveled columnist. | ing. That is the essential 


s the Nov. 

6 presiden- 

tial election 

creeps ever 

closer, it’s 
time for every college stu- 
dent to register to vote. 
Most campuses, includ- 
ing ours, have volunteer 
groups that make the pro- 
cess very easy. So why do 
so many of our peers still 
choose not to vote? 

Our generation has 
been derided as lazy, enti- 
| tled and apathetic in me- 

dia portrayals, and even 
| though in my experience 
such  characterizations 
have been proven incor- 
rect, I fear there may be 
some grain of truth. Not 
every American youth 
has equal access to voter 
registration and polls, es- 


slew of right-wing gen- 
erated voter ID laws, but 
we at Hopkins are highly 
privileged in this regard. 
We all have internet avail- 
able 24/7 and can easily 
find the five minutes or 


In my discussion with 
fellow students, a few 
recurring themes have 
appeared. Some say that 
they are too disillusioned 
with the political pro- 
cess and know that their 
vote won't do anything to 
change it. Others say that 
they don’t care who wins 
or loses because it won't 
affect their lives. A small- 
er group says that they 
can’t in good conscience 
vote for. either current 
candidate, though they 
might vote in future 
elections. Some of these 
feelings doubtless were 
‘ingrained during child- 
hood. But guess what, we 
aren't children any more; 
you can make your own 
decisions now. 

To the disillusioned 
‘among us: yes, you are 
right, the political process 
is deeply flawed, over- 
run by partisanship and 
outside interests. But the 
only way to change this 


pecially with the recent » 


COURTESY OF GRAIG ALLEN VIA FLICKR 
It's time for Americans to take action and exercise their right to vote. 


Your vole matters — 
it’s time to use it 


promise of democracy, 
that the people can dictate 
their future through elec- 
tions. Is it going to hap- 
pen this election cycle? 
No. Will it ever happen? 
Maybe not. But if you 
want it to change, get thee 
to a voting booth and add 
your tiny two cents. 

To the “don’t care”-ers: 
wake up. Elections do 
have a real impact on your 
life and the lives of your 
fellow citizens. So you're 
rich enough to weather 
an economic storm, pay 
for medical care and pay 
whatever taxes might ap- 
pear? Your neighbor prob- 
ably isn’t. It is your duty 
as an American to vote 
for the greater good of the 
country and support the 
extension of rights. Don’t 
care if gays get married 
or not? They themselves 
care, so use your vote to 
support them. Even if 
your life won't change, 
look at the state of your 
fellow citizens and vote 
for what you believe will 


so it takes help them 
to _—regis- the most. If 
ter online, the country 
even in- is prosper- 
cluding the ous, your 
few  min- life will 
utes more likely im- 
it takes to prove. 
apply for And _ to 
an absen- those who . 
tee ballot d Da disdain 
if we wish ° both — cur- 
to vote in Nicholas DePaul rent can- 
our home> ' didates: 
state. And Voice from the that’s okay! 
yet a large Underground There are so 
cohort is many other 
still reject- This column engages measures 
ing their political, cultural and on __ ballots 
chance to __ philosophical issues around the 
influence through provocativeand country in 
the  direc- occasionally radical which you 
tion and fu- argument. can have an 
ture of our impact. Iam 
country. choosing to 


vote in my home state of 
Calif. because of numer- 
ous referenda that | feel 
strongly about, including 
enacting environmental 
legislation, determining 
discretionary — spending 
and putting an end to 
gerrymandering. In Md., 
(where all American Hop- 
kins students can register 
if they choose) we have a 
gay marriage bill and a re- 
districting (gerrymander- 
ing) bill up for vote. For 
more information, head 
to ballotpedia.org to view 
ballot measures from ev- 
ery state. ; 

Though it may not seem 
like it, each election is a 
turning point. This year, 
the options are acutely 
different. Consider the in- 
formation available to you. 
You don’t have to vote for 
the president. You don’t 
“have” to vote at all. But, 
as you enjoy so many of 
the other rights provided 
to you by the Constitution, 
step up and act on your 
right to vote. 
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Alert students about all incidents 


A woman was struck by a taxi at 
the corner of North Charles Street 
and E. University Parkway last week- 
end. She is the second pedestrian in 
a month to be hit near the Home- 
wood campus. A broadcast email, 
however, was not sent out to notify 
students of the incident because the 
pedestrian was a non-affiliate and 
there was no imminent danger to 
other students. Campus Safety & Se- 
curity has disclosed that it will soon 
launch a Twitter account to inform 
students of similar incidents in the 
future. 

This page believes that a Twitter 
account isn’t nearly enough, and that 
Campus Safety and Security should 
send a broadcast email to all students 
notifying them of accidents which 
occur near campus, regardless of 
whether they include Hopkins affili- 
ates. It is important that students be 
informed of incidents in their own 
backyard. 

In recent years, pedestrian safety 
around campus has received an un- 
precedented amount of attention in 
light of a number of accidents in- 
volving Hopkins students. The new 
yet quickly expanding “Road Schol- 


ar” campaign, which constantly re- 
minds students to be smart while 
crossing the street, stands as a testa- 
ment to the importance of increasing 
awareness about pedestrian safety in 
the area. 

This page believes that students 
have a right to know about pedes- 
trian safety incidents. Actual in- 
stances of pedestrians being struck 
have more of an illuminating effect 
on the real dangers of crossing busy 
intersections than simple, abstract 
commands to be a “Road Scholar.” 
This holds true especially regarding 
the intersection at North Charles 
and E. University Parkway, one of 
the most dangerous near campus. 
The proximity of an accident at such 
a busy intersection undoubtedly 
fosters caution in students crossing 
it. 

If the University wants its stu- 
dents to be “Road Scholars,” in short, 
it needs to give them the right educa- 
tion. While the immediacy provided 
by Twitter is a step in the right direc- 
tion, it is still a somewhat esoteric so- 
cial medium. Broadcast emails _ will 
allow for the widest audience to be 
reached. 


SABES could open doors for city youth 


On Tuesday, Hopkins was award- 
ed a $7.4 million grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF) 
to enhance science, technology, 
engineering and math curriculum 
in Baltimore City schools. The pro- 
gram, named STEM Achievement 
in Baltimore Elementary Schools 
(SABES), aims to improve STEM 
education for 1,600 Baltimore stu- 
dents in nine area schools through 
a partnership with Hopkins engi- 
neering faculty and undergradu- 
ates. 

This page believes that the SA- 
BES program is an extremely im- 
portant step towards rejuvenating 
the city and maintaining strong 
ties between Hopkins and the sur- 
rounding community. 

One of the major problems in 
Baltimore is the poor quality of the 
city’s public education system, due 
mainly to lack of local and state 
funding. SABES, by sidestepping 
these funding mechanisms and us- 
ing an NSF grant, will allow Bal- 
timore City elementary schools to 
progress far beyond what would 
otherwise be possible. 

STEM education is also critical 
to reducing unemployment and 


poverty in Baltimore. Through ef- 
fective educational techniques de- 
veloped by Hopkins, the children 
in these schools will learn to enjoy 
math, science and engineering. 

Over the long term, the increased 
level of technological proficiency 
that this program engenders will 
open up opportunities for these 
children that they otherwise would 
not have had. 

If maintained, the expansion of 
this type of funding across all of 
Baltimore could potentially lead to 
a sizeable increase in human capi- 
tal, attracting many new, and much 
needed, businesses and jobs to the 
city. 

This page believes that this is a 
step in the right direction, and that 
more partnerships with increased 
funding should be pursued. Giv- 
ing nine urban elementary schools 
$165,000 a year will help, but Bal- 
timore City Public Schools need 
more than this. We hope that SA- 
BES will act as a model for the 
city and will show that working 
with institutions such as the NSF 
and Hopkins can lead to tremen- 
dous gains that are most definitely 
worth the cost. 
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All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


U.S. allempts to liberalize Burmese economy threaten democracy 


By SALLY MINN 


arly in July, the Obama 


administration — lifted 
longstanding sanc- 
tions on U.S. invest- 


ment in Myanmar, 

also known as Burma. Such a 
change in the economic con- 
straints on what was and could 
still reasonably be considered 
one of the poorest and least dem- 
ocratic countries in Asia would 
appear to be a primarily positive 
development. While it certainly 
is an important stepping stone 
in both improving the quality of 
life of Burma’s suffering people 
and integrating Burma into the 
international community as one 
of its more open and produc- 
tive members, the hasty pace at 
which the U.S. is moving in on 
the Burmese economy runs the 
risk of undermining the worthier 
goals of ingraining a progressive, 
permanent democracy in Burma. 
This macroscopic aim of the 
U.S. and of democratic stalwarts 
in Burma has been divided into 
three subgoals by Burmese free- 
dom leader Aung San Suu Kyi: 1) 
establishing a rule of law, 2) re- 
structuring the constitution and 
3) resolving tensions and atoning 


for all offenses being done to eth- 
nic minorities within Burma. The 
only balanced solution is to pro- 
ceed with caution and to target 
economic progress in Burma so 
long as itis on a parallel track with 
progress in meeting these ends. 
However, the Obama admin- 
istration’s easing of limitations on 
U.S. investment in Burma in July 
is tipping the progress scale too 
far towards economic gains and 
allowing the objectives of political 
reform to drift away. This sum- 
mer, the largest commercial and 
economic delegation in 25 years 
was sent to Burma along with a 
business delegation that included 
over 70 executives from more than 
35 companies, all of which will in- 
variably establish business in Bur- 
ma. Such a drastic shift towards 
foreign investment in Myanmar 
should be condemned as it will 
surely contribute to the wealth of 
the already absurdly wealthy mili- 
tary cronies in Burma and could 
leave nothing to benefit the impov- 
erished majority of its people. 
Proof of this is that the most 
significant moves towards democ- 
racy among the Burmese govern- 
ment occurred only while interna- 
tional pressure was being placed 
on it — when economic sanctions 


were at their strongest and most 
immovable. It has taken the nation 
at least twenty years for Suu Kyi to 
be recognized by the government 
as the true voice of its people. Only 
after did the government give due 
respect and attention to a woman 
who should have long ago been 
recognized as a valuable advi- 
sor for the governing body rather 
than a nuisance to be suppressed. 
Only in 2012 did Suu Kyi win and 
retain a seat in the Parliament by- 
election. It was just this year that 
the National League for Democ- 
racy (NLD) won and retained its 
43 out of 45 seats contested in the 
by-election. 

Some judge this a paramount 
triumph, especially considering 
the authoritarian junta’s blatant 
nullification of similar results in 
Burma’s 1990 election, where the 
NLD winners were arrested and 
election results falsified to main- 
tain junta authority. Those same 
people would argue that this great 
achievement is a cue that Burma is 
ready to gain full access to foreign 
investment. 

However, Burma remains a 
long way from democracy. Al- 
though President Obama has ad- 
mitted that there remains a “lack 
of transparency in Burma’s invest- 


Italians poised to provide unlikely answer 


By DAVIDE PINI 


fter more than 150 
years of history as 
a united country 
and more than 67 
years as a republic, 
Italy is about to undergo general 
elections in the upcoming spring 
of 2013. Parliamentary legisla- 
tion and the presence of so many 
different small parties make the 
length of the prime minister’s 
term highly subjected to political 
transactions. Since 1994, when 
the so-called “Mani Pulite” 
ruption scandal put an end to 
the dominance of the moderate 
Christian Democracy, the prime 
minister has been changed nine 
times. However the upcoming 
elections are something com- 
pletely unprecedented due to the 
precarious economic situation of 
Italy and the EU and to the con- 
testants for the prime minister's 
seat. 

Silvio Berlusconi, the former 
Prime Minister, lost the support of 
the Parliament and had to resign 
on Sept.12th, 2011. The President of 
the Republic, Giorgio Napolitano, 
had to face a concrete risk of an 
Italian default due to an enormous 
public debt and an economic crisis 
which is still questioning the fu- 
ture of the EU. Called to nominate 
a new prime minister, the choice 
fell on Mario Monti, president of 
the most prestigious Italian Uni- 
versity and a world-renowned 
and respected academic and 
economist. Napolitano’s aim was 
to incentivize foreign investors to 
acquire Italian securities and to 
restore some of the country’s pres- 
tige that Berlusconi’s bunga bunga 
parties and numerous other con- 
troversies had overshadowed. 

Today, Monti is still the Prime 
Minister and has tried to reduce 
the public debt mostly through 


cor- 


tax increases. These reforms are 
well seen by the European Central 
Bank, but the same opinion is not 
shared by medium-low income 
Italians, who have seen their sala- 
ries further reduced by Monti’s 
economic reforms. 

The two main parties battling 
for the Prime Minister’s seat have 
been in the past years the moder- 
ate-progressive Democratic Party 
and the moderate-conservative 
People of Freedom Party. The lat- 
ter is Berlusconi's party, and he has 
recently declared that he will most 
likely run again for the position. 

Both these parties are currently 
supporting Monti’s government 
and are therefore seen as distant 
from the people. The Democratic 
Party, which is supposed to rep- 
resent the lower income classes, 
has constantly failed when it tried 
to form a coalition with the other 
major parties on the left, losing to 
Berlusconi multiple times in the 
past years. 

The People of Freedom Party, 
on the other hand, is completely 
dependent on Berlusconi's figure. 
After he resigned as Prime Min- 
ister and faced many different ac- 
cusations on trial (including an 
underage prostitution charge con- 
cerning an affair with a 17-year- 
old girl from Morocco), the party 
almost fell apart, reaching as low 
as an 18 percent approval rating in 
the exit polls. 

Even with the historical leader 
back, however, all these scandals 
seem to have definitely affected 
the appeal Berlusconi has on his 
former electorate. He is now wide- 
ly associated with the economic 
downturn which is currently put- 
ting the lower classes under such 
high fiscal pressure. As soon as 
he announced his possible re- 
turn, Moody’s downgraded Italian 
bonds to Baa2. 

The third realistic candidate 


is still unknown. A new move- 
ment called “Movimento a Cinque 
Stelle” (Five Star Movement) ap- 
peared on the political scene in 
2009. It has reached great success 
due to the popularity of the come- 
dian Beppe Grillo, who is the most 


famous exponent but who will not | 
run for the seat. This new political | 
party, which makes intensive use | 


of social networks as a commu- | 


nication tool, has no recognized 
leaders and everybody can partici- 
pate in it and contribute to Italian 
politics through the web. 

The movement has been at- 


tacked for its strong and extreme | 


ideas (Grillo has even asked that 
all of today’s members of parlia- 
ment be removed) by all of the oth- 
er political parties. And this might 
be the key to its success. Today, the 
movement has marginal support, 
but the strong antiestablishment 
sentiment that is pervading Italy 
might lead many Italians to cast 
protest-votes in favor of Movimen- 
to a Cinque Stelle. 

Looking at Italian history, this 
has happened many times be- 
fore. The votes for Mussolini in 
the twenties coming out of the 
First World War, the referendum 
between the monarchy and the 
republic in 1945, and even Berlus- 
coni’s first election in 1994 after the 
corruption scandal, were all pro- 
test votes. Now that Italians feel 
so betrayed by their own repre- 
sentatives who aren't representing 
them anymore, a movement that 
appeals directly to the people and 
gives them a chance to participate 
actively might be the answer that 
Italy will give to the world next 
year. 


Davide Pini is a sophomore Interna- 
tional Studies and Economics double 
major from Parma, Italy. 


ment environment” and the mili- 
tary still has a role in the economy, 
his administration continuously 
moves toward nearly unrestricted 
investment in Burma without ac- 
tually imposing stricter regula- 
tions on it. If the U.S. continues to 
lift sanctions without demanding 
transparency and accountability, 
the Burmese government will not 
have any incentive to push for 
democratic reforms. 

Burma is an infant that must be 
coaxed along, but not necessarily 
pulled by the hand.. For the sake of 
both Burma and the U.S., the U.S. 
must not over-concern itself with 
Burma’s democratic health. As Suu 
Kyi has argued, the “people must 
start taking responsibility of their 
own destiny” and should not “de- 
pend on the U.S. sanctions to keep 
up the momentum of [their] move- 
ment toward democracy.” 

The optimal course of action 
is that the U.S. ease sanctions in 
a guarded way while nudging 
President Thein Sein and his ex- 
ecutive to execute the democratic 


forms. This necessitates again the 
rule of law and a functional ju- 
dicial system set up to enforce it. 
Such a path would be mutually 
beneficial for the Burmese nation 
and the U.S. The Burmese people’s 
rights and interests would be re- 
spected, there would be a decline 
in military abuse of ethnic mi- 
norities and there would be mo- 
tivation for U.S. and other foreign 
investors to promote this system 
so that they may safely and freely 
operate in Burma. Furthermore, 
the U.S. would be less culpable 
for Burmese humanitarian crimes 
in-house, Burma’s nuclear con- 
nections to North Korea and its 
potential political stagnancy. The 
key in proceeding forward with 
U.S.-Myanmar relations is to value 
and nurture political evolution on 
par with economic evolution on 
both sides. 


| Sally Minn is a freshman Interna- 
|N 


tional Studies major from New York, 
ve 


An oasis of calm: Middle Last 
heats up, Qatar stays cool 


By BAYLY WINDER 


hese are tense times 

in the Middle East. A 

new government in 

Cairo is testing the wa- 

ters of democracy. The 
Syrian regime is in the midst of 
a bloody and protracted conflict 
with anti-Assad forces. Iranian 
leadership remains determined 
to pursue the nuclear route de- 
spite draconian sanctions and 
intense diplomatic pressure. Ne- 
tanyahu continues to spew bel- 
ligerent rhetoric from his perch 
in Tel Aviv. 

Yet, all is well here in Doha, 
Qatar. A tiny Gulf state in the 
shadow of Saudi Arabia, Qatar 
has been blessed with a winning 
combination. It ranks 12th in the 
world in proved. oil reserves, 
third in proved natural gas re- 
serves and is home to approxi- 


mately 300,000 citizens. Being © 


the wealthiest per capita nation 
on earth is certainly helpful in 
terms of building up immunity 
to the revolutionary spirit of the 
Arab Spring. Furthermore, the 
population is fairly homogenous. 
Unlike nearby Bahrain, there are 
not many Shiite Muslims here to 
challenge a Sunni monarch. 

But Qatar has not only 
emerged unscathed from a pe- 
riod of unprecedented regional 
turmoil. It has also maintained 
a unique momentum in interna- 
tional dealings and knowledge- 
based development. 

The notion that the center of 
Arab power has shifted to the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
— the political and economic 
union of Arab states bordering 
the Persian Gulf — has enjoyed 
increasing popularity. In the 
past couple of decades a dizzy- 
ing number of petrodollars fu- 
eled this transition. Amongst the 
GCC members, Qatar serves as 
a model of positive investments 


(hicago public school strike ts the result of complacency 


By JAMES CAMERON 


omplacency is some- 

thing that as Hopkins 

students we are most- 

ly unaware of. Each 

of us was admitted 
into this university because of our 
desire to be better, to work hard- 
er. Hopkins has a reputation as a 
sweatshop of academics, where 
the classes are punishing and the 
hours, long. But these complaints 
are mostly from outsiders. To the 
insiders — the students — those 
long hours and extra classes are 
in pursuit of something bigger. 
That drive, the ambitious pursuit 
of our own future, is what makes 
Hopkins such a powerful univer- 
sity. But as insiders it is easy to get 
lost within the pull of Hopkins, 
surrounded by peers of similar 
charisma and discipline. What 
happens if you go outside of the 
university? To other schools? Does 
the same disciplined drive that we 


cherish at Hopkins also thrive in 
our nation as a whole? Or has com- 
placency sunk its generous weight 
onto the back of our national ambi- 
tions? : 

The teacher's strike in the Chi- 
cago Public School System (CPS) is 
the first since 1987. 350,000 teach- 
ers walked off the job in Chicago 
after their labor contract expired. 
The teachers went on strike for a 
host of reasons, a principle one of 
which was teachers salary increas- 
es. According to the Washington 
Post, the average teacher within 
the CPS has fourteen years worth 
of experience and holds a masters 
degree or higher. For this they are 
compensated somewhere between 
$93,000 to $108,000 annually. But 
what does this salary buy for a stu- 
dent within the CPS? 

In 2006, the Chicago Tribune re- 
ported that only 6 percent of CPS 
freshman would earn a bachelors 
degree before age 25. That number 
dropped to 3 percent for African- 


Americans and Latinos. 

The idea that such mind- 
numbingly low markers of educa- 
tional excellence can coexist with 
such large financial benefits for the 
teachers and the union is, to me, 
insane. I believe the reasons for 
such insanity can be found in the 
infection of complacency. On one 
level blame can be laid at the feet 
of the teachers union, who priori- 
tize keeping teachers salaries and 
job security — the likes of which 
can be found only in government 
— over helping their students. 

But that would be a simplis- 
tic view. It is also the fault of the 
city council and the mayor's of- 
fice, both of which allowed the 
education budget to spiral out of 
control to avoid a confrontation 
with the unions. The end result 
of this two-sided complacency in 
which teachers and their union, 
along with the city council, stood 
by and did nothing is a billion dol- 
lar education deficit for next year, 


and a pension “fund” that lacks 
the funds needed for teacher re- 
tirements. This lack of backbone 
needed to make the hard decisions 
when a system fails to perform en- 
sures a persistent dismal future for 
CPS students. 

In the end, the root cause of all 
these problems is complacency: 
Teachers who routinely see their 
students fail in vast swathes, and 
yet demand their pay raises‘and 
job security. City government of- 
ficials who see the same financial 
numbers as the teachers, and the 
same pathetic measurements of 
school performance, fail to face 
the problem and instead sign off 
on another spending increase. The 
failure to confront hard decisions 


and a diplomatic disposition. Since 
Emir Hamad bin Khalifa Al-Thani 
overthrew his father in a palace 
coup in 1995, Qatar has evolved 
from a dusty backwater into a dy- 
namic international player. 

The most ambitious education- 
al experiment in recent memory 
lies in the outskirts of Doha. Edu- 
cation City is a sprawling collec- 
tion of universities, schools and 
research centers backed by the 
tremendously well-endowed Qa- 
tar Foundation. A state-funded 
nonprofit organization, the Qatar 
Foundation is chaired by Sheikha 
Moza — one of the Emir’s wives 
and probably the most powerful 
woman in the Arab world. Her vi- 
sion has resulted in satellite cam- 


_ puses of prestigious institutions 


such as the Georgetown School 
of Foreign Service, Weill Cornell 
Medical College and University 
College London. The result is a 
cluster of state of the art buildings 
and an impressively diverse stu- 
dent body. 

Across the street from Educa- 
tion City is the Sidra Medical and 
Research Center, a behemoth 
structure in its final phase of 
construction. Upon completion, 
Sidra will have an endowment 
of $79 billion and an all-digital 
technological edge. 

- Qatari foreign relations have 
been surprisingly robust and 
have made Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Ha- 
mad bin Jassim bin Jaber Al-Thani 
a power broker in the diplomatic 
arena. The Qatari government 
played a dominant role in negoti- 
ating peace in Sudan and aiding 
Libyan rebels in their victory over 
Gaddafi. In Syria, it has been nota- 
bly active in providing ammuni- 
tion and money to the opposition. 
Although state-run Al Jazeera ap- 
pears to have lost some credibil- 
ity in the past year, it remains the 
most popular and distinguished 
Arab news source. Furthermore, 
Qatar has managed to foster more 
civil relations with both Iran and 
Israel than its GCC neighbors. 

Despite all of its triumphs, 
Qatar is still susceptible to the 
ills of a typical Gulf country. 
Qataris consume energy at a lu- 
dicrous rate, depend on an army 
of poorly treated migrant work- 
ers and spend money ina fashion 
which lends itself to slush funds 
and nepotism. Women do not en- 
joy the same social freedoms and 
legal privileges as men do. The 
state has a hand in virtually all 
business ventures. _ 

Yet, the Qataris appear con- 
tent with the current pace of lib- 
eralization. Relative to the other 
rulers of the GCC, Sheikh Hamad 
is progressive and bold in his vi- 

sion. In a neighborhood where 
artificial islands and grandiose 
malls are around every corner, 
projects such as Education City 
are a welcome addition to the 

landscape of the Persian Gulf. 


based on facts is a sure path to na- | | 


tional decline. 


James Cameron is a freshman Inter- 
_ national Studies major from Boston, 
Mass. 


Bayly Winder is a junior Political Sci- 
ence major from Princeton, N.J. He is 
the Middle East columnist for The 
News-Letter. 
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MINUS 


(free with Aetna Student Health) 


Flu Clinics Sponsored by the JHU SH&WC: 
Monday, September 24th 3-6 — BLC, Level C 4040 


Friday, October 6th —- Walk-in all day - JHU SH&WC 
Thursday, October 25 - 7-9 pm — Wolman Hall East Lobby — 
Friday, November 16th - Walk-in all day- JHU SH&WC 
(Not a big deal if you can afford to miss a week of classes!) ; i 
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The 64th Emmy Awards 
happened last Sunday. 
Now, some of you will ask, 
what’s an Emmy? Good 
question. An Emmy is an 
award for TV., or, as I like to 
see it, a fake Oscar. Now, I'd 
love to tell you all the rivet- 
ing details and jokes that 
Jimmy Kimmel spewed 
out, but in truth, that really 
doesn’t have much of an 
appeal to me. Instead, I'd 
love to talk about fashion! I 
have three faves and three 


amazing nails! They were 
a peach-pink undercoat 
with sparkles and_ stars 
on all her fingers and her 
thumbs had old school 60s 
televisions on them. How 
fab is that? I’m a lover of all 
things nail polish related 
and when I saw these, it 
near killed me with cute- 
ness. Nail polish and a Dis- 
ney princess dress: uh, yes 
please! 

My second choice has 
to be Tina Fey in Vivienne 


uglies to Westwood. 
tell you The deep 
about. Dawson magenta 

Birt of the fit- 
and _fore- Ch k WV k d ted dress 
most I ee V ce en works 
want to beautifully 


talk about the indie idol, 
ie. Zooey Deschanel, and 
her amazing dress and fes- 
tively themed nails. The 
“New Girl” wore a typical 
sweetheart neckline baby 
blue hued organza Cinder- 
ella dress. It was gorgeous, 
even though it wasn’t a 
daredevil get-up. But the 
end-all for me was her 


on her and the detailing on 
the bodice is beyond amaz- 
ing. Tina Fey usually isn’t 
considered a style icon, but 
after this dress, the sky’s 
the limit now. 

My final best surprised 
me.‘As much as I don’t care 
for her face or acting skills, 
I love the Lanvin draped 
dress Claire Danes wore. 


COURTESY OF WEBN-TV WWWELICKR.COM 
Zooey Deschanel stuns with her dress and nails at this year's Emmy awards. 
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Fashion favorites at the Emmys 


Che drop waist, 70s in- 
spired strapless gown W ent 
well with a laid-back feel 
for the pregnant actress, 
who hid her baby bump 
in the draping of the gown 
exceptionally well. 

Now, to switch onto the 
uglier side of things, my 
main choice for a horrible, 
fire-your-stylistnow dress 
has to be the one worn by 
actress Julianne Moore. | 
don’t care if it’s Christian 
Dior or not; it’s ugly and 
the vibrant yellow makes 
my eyes bleed. There’s not 
much 

more to say about it 
other than it’s a monstros- 
ity that must be burnt with 
fire. Sorry, Christian; at 
least | still love your Haute 
Couture! 

I love to watch Kirsten 
Wiig’s comedy but her 
fashion at last Sunday’s 
Emmys was inappropri- 
ate. I do love the dress, but 
the evening does not call 
for a lacy, flowing dress; it 
just doesn’t fit there. Her 
dark tresses also don’t do 
much to add 
to the appeal. 
At best, this 
Balenciaga 
dress would 
fit in at a lun- 
cheon ona hill 
in England. 

My final un- 
fortunate has 
to be Elisabeth 
Moss in her 
Dolce & Gab- 
bana dress. I[ 
love the dress, 
but on her? No. 
The dress had 
so much _ po- 
tential with its 
pretty, flowery 
design, but it 
falls flat on the 


“Mad Men” 
starlet. 

If you 
missed this 
year’s Emmys, 
don't worry, 


we've still got 
the Oscars in a 
few months! 


Calendar 
of 


JHU 
Events 


Thursday Sept. 27 


Idealist.org 
Graduate School 
Fair 
5-8p.m. 
Glass Pavilion 


This Thursday, Johns 
Hopkins School of 
Education will host 
an Idealist.org Grad- 
uate School Fair. 
Idealist.org strives 
to connect prospec 
tive students with 
graduate — schools 
that serve the pub- 
lic good. 60 schools 
across the county 
are registered to at- 
tend. 


Friday Sept. 28 


Drive 
8 p.m. 
Gilman 50 
The HOP’s Friday 
Night Films is show- 
ing Drive this week- 
end. The movie 


cer mecepene gemene ne nn nne t— ent mn nme ae 


stars Ryan Gosling, 
so it will be pretty if 
nothing else. Come 
to Gilman and enjoy 
the experience! 


SELECTSPECS.COM 


Texas Hold ‘Em 


9 p.m. 
Nolan’s 


RAB presents a fun 
night of poker at 
Nolan’s. Best of all: 
buy-in is free! Win- 
ners may get up to 
s100 in prizes. So 
join in Friday night, 
and try your luck. 


Saturday Sept. 29 


Peabody Symphony 
Orchestra 
8 p.m. 
Miriam A. 
Friedberg Concert 
Hall 


This weekend, Pea- 
body Symphony Or- 
chestra is putting on 


Ae mane ce mtr eet oe 


what is sure to be an 
enjoyable concert. 
Student tickets are 
only ss, so why not 
go? 


Sunday Sept. 30 


FS| Mystery 
Bus Trip 
9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Wolman Hall 


Hopkin’s — Faculty 
Student Interaction 
is hosting monthly 
bus trips to who 
knows where. This 
Sunday, come to the 
corner of 34th and 
N. Charles to go on 
a mysterious, uni- 
versity-sanctioned 
journey. It should 


be fun for students 
looking to get off 
campus and explore 
Baltimore for a few 
hours. 


COURTESY OF WWW.BALTIMOREBOOKFESTIVAL.COM 
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Literary Baltimoreans browse through eclectic books at this weekend's festival in nearby Mt. Vernon. 


Mt. Vernon hosts Baltimore Book Festiwal 


By ALEXA KWIATKOSKI 
| Your Weekend Editor 


Mt. Vernon, the scenic 
home of many a pleasant 
outdoor fair, hosts the Bal- 
timore Book Festival this 
weekend. This yearly event 
celebrates books and Bal- 
timore culture. It features 
author readings, writer 
workshops, book signings, 
local exhibitions, booksell- 
ers, food, drinks, live mu- 
sic and activities for kids. 

Cooking books and dem- 
| onstrations are also a big hit, 
| located mostly on the “Food 
| for Thought” stage. 

Always active in Balti- 
morean culture, Hopkins’ 
own George Peabody Li- 
brary, the JHU Press as 
well as JHU’s Sheridan 
Libraries will all be there. 
Watch out for them in the 
exhibit hall and historic 
stack room of the grandi- 
ose Peabody Library. 

Another selling point of 
| the Book Festival is the ap- 
| pearance of fairly famous 

writers. Last year it was 


Erin Morgenstern, known 
for her fantasy-romance 
The Night Circus. This 
weekend, look out for best- 
selling author of detective 
fiction, Laura Lippman. 

Featured writers are usu- 
ally organized into groups, 
and many lead panels in 
intimate gatherings. These 
discussions are put on by the 
Bank of America Literary 
Salon and the CityLit Stage, 
as well as other sponsors. 

This year is particularly 
special because local the- 
ater group CENTERSTAGE 
is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. To commemorate 
the occasion, the group has 
‘concocted 50 Fest, an event 
that will extend from the 
Book Festival with perfor- 
mances from local actors, 
poets and dancers. 


_"CENTERSTAGE |. has. 


also combined with Mt. 
Vernon’s expansive Enoch 
Pratt Library to launch 
“The Big Read.” This ini- 
tiative brings Baltimorean 
native Edgar Allen Poe’s 
work to life in a series of 


dramatic performances. 
Some other exciting 
exhibitions include the 
Maryland Romance Writ- 
ers Stage, as well as the full 
weekend of programming 
put on by the Science Fic- 
tion and Fantasy Writers 
of America. There’s also 
my personal favorite, the 
Radical Bookfair Pavilion, 
sponsored by Red Emma’s 
Bookstore Coffeehouse 
in Mt. Vernon. That's al- 
ways good for some kooky 


- knick-knacks. 


As someone who has 
attended these past two 
years, | can assure you it’s a 
lot of fun, even if you're not 
a book fanatic. It’s not hard 
to get to Mt. Vernon either; 
just take the JHMI shuttle 
past Penn Station. 

So make sure to come > 
out this weekend. Tal : 
break from studying or 
whatever you're doing to 
avoid studying, and visit 
the Baltimore Book Festi- 
val. It runs Friday and Sat- 
urday noon to 8 p.m. and 
Sunday noon to 7 p.m. 


. 


Calendar 
of 
B‘more 
Events 


Friday Sept. 28 


Baltimore Book 
Festial 
Noon - 8 p.m. 
600 N. Charles St. 


The Baltimore Book 
Festival is coming 
to Mt. Vernon this 
weekend. It  fea- 
tures booksellers, 
authors, — readings, 
performances and 
workshops. Food, 
drinks and live mu- 
sic are also a part of 
this eclectic outdoor 
event. The Book 
Festival runs all 
weekend, so don’t 
miss it! 


MICA Exhibition 
Noon — 
113 W. North Ave. 


This Friday marks 
the start of the 
MICA _ Exhibition 
“Invited: The An- 
niversary List.” It is 
put on by MICA‘s 
inaugural M.F.A. in 


Curatorial Practice 
class. The exhibition 
highlights the Col- 
lege’s active role in 
the Baltimore com- 
munity, and hopes 
to engage residents 
of Station North 
Arts & Entertain- 
ment District. Look 
out for exciting site- 
specific artwork. 


- MICA.EDU 


Saturday Sept. 29 


Free Museum Day 
All Day 
Various Baltimore 
Museums 


Saturday is Muse- 
um Day Live! This 
event is hosted by 
the — Smithsonian 
magazine and fea- 
tures participating 
museums — across 
the country. Some 


participating . Bal- 


timore Museums 
include the Ameri- 
can Visionary Art 


Museum, the Bal- 
timore Museum of 
Art (which is always 
free) and the Balti- 
more Museum. of 
Industry. Just order 
your free ticket for 
2 from Smithsonian. 
com and show up at 
your favorite Balti- 
more Museum for a 
day of afforable fun. 


BTU EWAYS yma Le 


Beat Street Festival 
1 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Cross St. Market 
Federal Hill 


The exciting annual 
Beat Street Festival 
comes to Federal 
Hill this Sunday. This 
is a free event which 
features live mu- 
sic, arts and crafts, 
food, drinks and 
games. Make sure 
to check out the lo- 
cal musicians and 


vendors. 
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Indian flute player Switchioot talks tours, success and more 
impresses crowds 


By GABY KIRSCHNER 
For The News-Letter 


Avicii wasn’t the only 
concert that the Johns Hop- 
kins community attended 
this weekend. — 

On Saturday night, the 
Hopkins chapter of Asso- 
ciation for India’s Develop- 
ment presented the famous 
Indian musician Pandit 
Hariprasad Chaurasia at 
Shriver Hall in honor of its 
10th anniversary on cam- 
pus. 

Chaurasia plays _ the 
bansuri, an Indian bamboo 
flute, and his extraordi- 
nary talent has earned him 
many awards and_ hon- 
ors, including the Padma 
Bhushan, India’s award 
for distinguished service 
to the country, in 1992. 
He also earned a spot in 
the Symphony Orchestra 
in London at the 1998 No- 
bel Peace Prize Concert. 
Chaurasia started playing 
the bansuri at a young age 
with the belief that instru- 
ments bind the world with 
“one common language.” 

Chaurasia, | accompa- 
nied by tabla player Anu- 
brata Chatterjee and his 
student, fellow bansuri 
player Prasad Bhandark- 
ar, met a standing ovation 
as he walked on stage for 
the first time. His quips 
kept the audience laugh- 
ing and in good spirits all 
night. 

He began his perfor- 
mance by playing a beauti- 
ful hour-long raga. A raga 
is a common and tradi- 
tional Indian melody that 
had the audience feeling 


“mesmerized, relaxed and 


pensive,” as freshman Neil 
Mallinar said. 

While some of the au- 
dience were listening to 
Chaurasia for the first time, 
simply intrigued by the 
idea of such a legendary 
musician, others hummed 
knowingly along to his 
melodies. 

“My dad always played 
me his album, Call of the 
Valley, and I recognized his 
name. I listened to him all 
the time as a child,” senior 
Ram Sundaresh said. A 


half-hour intermission was 
scheduled, which the audi- 
ence hoped he would play 
through; —_ unfortunately, 
the house lights went up 
any Way. 

Soon after, Chaurasia 
began the second hour of 
his performance. He start- 
ed by asking the audience 
what he should play, a re- 
quest that was met with a 
roar of suggestions. “Well, 
let me finish the raga,” he 
joked. 

Once the second _ half 
of the raga was finished, 
Chaurasia actually started 
to take requests from the 
audience. 

He responded to sug- 
gestions from voices across 
Shriver Hall, even though 
it seemed as though each 
one requested a different 
kind of melody. 

One song seemed to be 
a question-and-answer be- 
tween the flutes that had 


the audience both chuck- | 


ling and enthralled. 
The last song, however, 


meant the most to the au- | 


dience. It was “Om Jaya 


Jagadeesha Hare,” an in- | 


credibly popular Hindi de- 


By DEVIN ALESSIO 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


If you haven't heard any 
of Switchfoot's songs since 
“Dare You to Move” blew 
up airwaves in 2005, you're 
missing out. 

The San Diego-based 
band recently released an 
EP, “Vice Re-Verses,” of 
remixed songs off of 2011's 
“Vice Verses” album. 

The band travelled 
South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand this 
summer to film their surf 
documentary, Fading West, 
which is set to hit theaters 
this July. 

In other words? Get set 
to chill out to the film’s 
soundtrack, which is sure 


to 


to capture their surfer-cool 


Pe 


votional song often chant- | 


ed during Puja. 
“It’s a prayer that every- 


one knows the words to | 
and everyone can be a part | 


of,” sophomore Anvesh 
Annadanam said. “Om 
Jaya Jagadeesha Hare” 


certainly made the audi- 
ence more excited than it 
already had been. 

After that, the music 
may have ended, but the 
audience’s spirits didn’t 
die. The crowd mingled in 
the front hall and on the 
front steps of Shriver, dis- 
cussing the performance 
with the same enthusiasm 
that had been in the air the 
whole night. 

“It was mesmerizing, 
soothing and inspiration- 
al. At points, I had goose 


bumps,” remarked Ashima | 
Khama, a recent Hopkins | 
| you like to perform best? 
She wasn’t the only:| ° 
one. For new listeners and | 


graduate. 


old fans alike, the evening 
with the legendary musi- 
cian lived up to its name. 


sound. 
The News-Letter was 
lucky enough to catch 
with Tim Foreman, 


the band’s bass guitar- 
ist, about their upcoming 
tour, filming their docu- 
mentary and what it’s re- 
ally like living the rock 
star life. 


The News-Letter (NL): 
Baltimore’s your first stop 
on your Fall Tour 2012. 
What's it like being back on 
the road again? 


Tim Foreman (TF): I 
think our listeners should 
know that we work really 
hard to make every night 
dramatically different. We 
never want to duplicate a 


| show — and I think that’s 


| 


why fans really respond 
to our tour. We have a lot 
of really great memories at 
Rams Head Live and we're 
really excited to kick off 
our tour there. 


’ NL: What's your favorite 
part of being on tour? 


TF: It’s so awesome to 
play our songs every night 
and have this connection 
with strangers through 
them. It feels like perform- 
ing for family every night. 


TF: Attempting to an- | 


swer that question would 
be like trying to pick 
your favorite kid. It re- 


Debut of Mother May I was a success 


By SHARI ROSEN — 
For The News-Letter 


This weekend, Balti- 
more’s Strand Theater 
Company kicked off its 
2012-2013. season with 
Mother May I, written by 
Dylan Brody and directed 
by Rain Pryor. Not only 
was this the company’s in- 
augural show, it was also 
the play’s world premiere. 

A dark comedy, Mother 


May I portrays the dys-. 


functional relationship of 
a modern-day American 
family. 

It explores the many 
secrets which members of 
the family keep, such as 
Franny’s (Jessica Felice) 
homosexuality and book 
deal, and Daniel’s (Jon 
Kevin Lazarus) success- 
ful Hollywood career. The 
viewer soon learns that the 


_ children keep these secrets 


in order to distance them- 
selves from their overbear- 
ing mother, Ellen (Valerie 


Lash), who needs to pipe in 
her two cents about every 


issue because she cannot 
imagine something that 
does not apply to her. 
‘The Strand Theater 
Company is known for 
its celebration of women’s 
diverse voices and per- 
spectives while bringing 
together both men and 
women to participate as 
actors, directors, artists 
and technicians in their 
productions. Intefestingly, 


seventy-five percent of the 
artistic positions on the 
seventeen full-length plays 
produced by the Strand 
Theater Company since 
2008 have been given to 
women. 

Mother May I followed 
in the Strand’s tradition of 
portraying strong women 
on and off-stage. Lash’s 
portrayal of Ellen as an 
overbearing, self-centered 
mother was phenomenal. 
She used a great variety of 
facial expressions to por- 
tray her disgust with her 
children’s lifestyle choic- 
es. She also employed 
great changes in inflec- 
tion for when she shifted 
from telling stories about 
herself to addressing her 
children’s problems. Her 
exaggerated body lan- 
guage came across as a 
Jewish mother whose sole 
goal was to protect her 
children while simulta- 


neously -berating them. . 
~ In addition, she was easy 


to understand, humorous 
and captivating. 

During intermission, 
many members of the au- 
dience commented that 
Lash reminded them of 
their own mother or grand- 
mother. She did such a 
great job that by the end of 
the play, even the audience 
members felt irritated with 
her inability to relate to her 
children and her husband's 
struggles. 

Furthermore, Felice as 


now ane 


role of a rebellious and irri- 
table young adult. She had 
amazing comedic timing 
and was very good at em- 
ploying sarcasm. However, 
Felice was also capable of 
coming across as serious 
at many different times 
throughout the play so that 
the viewer sympathized 
with her despite her seem- 
ingly rough demeanor. In 
addition, she had great 
control over her body and 
knew how to contort her 
face into the perfect expres- 
sion to match the mood of 
the scene. 

Despite the superb act- 
ing, the relationship be- 
tween the set design and 
the audience was very 
awkward. The set con- 
sisted of a wrap around 
kitchen and living room, 
and the audience seating 
was positioned to face the 
latter. During the scenes 
that occurred in the kitch- 
en, the entire audience 
had to turn themselves 


sideways on their chairs’ 


in order to view the pro- 
duction. 

Furthermore, because 
all of the chairs) were 
squeezed together and on 
the same level, it was dif- 
ficult for members of the 
audience to view certain 
aspects of the production. 

Additionally, the family’s 
successful Hollywood son, 
Daniel, and his girlfriend 

See MOTHER, pace B4 


ally changes depending on 
who's in the room. But for 
now, I really like the title 
track off of Vice Verses. The 
lyrics are full of subtleties 
and I love the rhythm and 
poetry my brother (lead 
singer Jon Foreman) brings 
to the song. 


NL: Speaking of your 
brother, is it weird being in 


a band with your sibling? 


TF: It’s not without its 


challenges, but I think it 
helps us maintain a level 
of honesty within the 
band. We're not afraid 


to share the strong opin- 
ions, and we’ve learned 
to respect our differences. 
We’ve learned how to im- 
prove because of these 
challenges. 


NL: This may be a su- 
per nerdy Hopkins ques- 
tion, but we’ve gotta ask: 
“Meant to Live” was in- 
spired by a T.S. Eliot poem, 
while “Stars” refers to Des- 
cartes. Why do you look to 
poetry and philosophy for 
inspiration? 


TF: Having a job that 
forces you to travel gives 
you a lot of time to read 
and think. We write songs 
as a way to deal with things 
we don’t understand. The 
subjects we're dealing with 
in a song are in no way 
unique. We're not the first 
people to ask the big ques- 
tions. Poetry and philoso- 
phy definitely influence us 
and force us to think. And 
I think that honesty comes 
across in our music — and 
that’s what people respond 
to. 


NL: Was it weird to hear 
people remix your songs 
for your Vice Re-Verses EP? 

TF: It was really fun 


COURTESY OF WWWHIGHERGROUNDMUSIC.COM 
Switchfoot will be performing at The Fillmore in Silver Spring on Oct. 3. 


and freeing. In the studio, 
we don’t take ourselves too 
seriously, but we're really 
particular about every- 
thing. It’s fun to step back 
and see what they come up 
with. 


NL: So what's next for 
Switchfoot? 


TF: Our documentary, 
Fading West, is about 80 
percent finished. We got 
to travel to our favorite 
surf destinations — Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Bali, 
and New Zealand. It’s a 
dream we’ve been talk- 
ing about actually putting 
into action for 10 years. 
We got to record on loca- 
tion and react to our expe- 
riences; we’re so psyched 
for our fans to hear it. I’m 
looking forward to com- 
ing back and recording 
some final songs for the 
soundtrack. 


-NL: What’s something 
that most of your fans 
wouldn't know about you? 


TF: As lightly as we 
take ourselves, we spend 
a great deal of time try- 
ing to capture raw human 
emotion in our music. It’s 
impossible to describe our 
attention to detail in the 
studio. 


NL: Well, it paid off. 
“Always” is in the iPhone 
5 commercial! Where were 
you when you found out? 


TF: I was watching the 
commercial on my televi- 
sion! Apple is such a secre- 
tive company, they didn’t 
let us know. It was a pretty 
surreal moment for us. 


Switchfoot performed at 
Rams Head Live yesterday. 
Be sure to check out next 
week’s Last Week Live! to 
read all about their per- 
formance. Couldn't make 
it to Rams Head? You can 
still check out Switchfoot 
on Wednesday, October 3 
at The Fillmore in Silver 
Spring. 


The Office talls short of fans’ expectations 


NL: Is there a song that | BYU LEN TE 


For The News-Letter 
| 


Remember when _ the 
camera crew first rolled 


| into Scranton Park? 


That was when Michael 
first introduced the audi- 


| ence to The Office workers 


that would captivate them 


| for the next seven years. 


However, long gone are 
the days of the scandal- 


| ous affair between Jan and 
Franny truly embodied the | 


Michael, and audiences no 
longer get to watch mous- 
ey receptionist, Pam, shyly 
flirting with her future 
husband. Rather, loyal fans 
had to sit through the trav- 
esty that called itself the 
premiere of the last sea- 
son of this great show on 
Thursday night. 
After Michael’s depar- 
ture at the end of season 
seven, viewers had little 
faith for the future of the 
show. However, its writ- 
ers initially proved them 
wrong through cleverly 
utilizing the dynamics be- 
tween the remaining char- 


_ acters. 


In the ninth season pre- 
miere, however, Andy is 
expected to inherit the role 
of crazy manager. Though 


Andy is a sufficiently hi- 
larious supporting charac- 
ter, he fails to fill the mas- 
sive shoes that Michael left 
behind. 

In the previous season, 
newcomer Nelly stages a 
coup in Andy’s absence, 
forcefully absolving him 
of his managerial position. 
He responds this season 
by gracelessly hazing her. 
Although some remnant 
of the wit in previous sea- 
sons can be seen in Andy’s 
statement, “There are two 
things I’m passionate about: 
recycling and revenge,” au- 
diences see that his actions 
have taken a venomous 
turn that is not characteris- 
tic of the past Andy. 

Two new characters 
bring on mid-life crises for 
The Office. Pete and Dwight 
Jr. (given nickname) are 
said to be younger versions 
of Jim and Dwight, respect- 
fully. Dwight tries to get to 


know his makeshift prog-. 


eny, only to find out that 
Dwight Jr. is only interest- 
ed in stealing his clients. 
Even worse, Dwight Jr. has 
no interest in farming. In 
observing Pete’s young 
ambitions, Jim remembers 
the ambitions that he let 


the office 


COURTESY OF WWW.FANPOPCOM 
Season nine of The Office lacks the charm of the previous seasons so far. 


slip away during the years 
he wasted away in the of- 
fice. 

Pam’s conviction that 
they have nothing exciting 
left going for them makes 
Jim even more cognizant of 
the rut he is in. If reading 
this wasn’t sad enough, try 
watching Jim’s puppy dog 
eyes through the TV screen 
as his youth passes him by. 

Angela and Oscar's sto- 
ryline is the only one that 
shows continuity from the 
previous season. 

In the last episode of 
the eighth season, Oscar 
and Angela’s senator hus- 
band are seen exchanging 
numbers. That plot is taken 
from funny to Gossip Girl- 
esque dramatic. 

Oscar is seen having a 
clandestine phone conver- 
sation with the senator, 
suggesting an extramarital 
affair. It is hard to see how 
a cheating in-the-closet 
Senator can be portrayed 
as comedic without cross- 
ing major lines. 

Some viewers felt that 
the banter was witty, but 
the episode overall was 
lacking in continued plot. 
There were a few scattered 
moments where viewers 
felt like they were sup- 
posed to laugh, but the 
jokes were so canned that 
they just couldn’t muster 
up the energy. 

The story had barely 
started before the thirty 
minute mark came up, and 
viewers were caught by 
surprise when the credits 
finally rolled around. 

In conclusion, this epi- 
sode lacked continuity and 
humor. 

Though this episode 
certainly fell below typi- 
cal Office par, many audi- 
ence members will loyally 
keep watching in hopes of 
some spark of genius remi- 
niscent of the good old Mi- 
chael days. 


B4 


The Art of Storytelling to open at the AVAM 


ext Saturday, 
students, 


art fanatics 
and families 
alike will 


gather at the American 
Visionary Art Museum 
(AVAM) for the opening of 
the 18th annual thematic 
exhibit, The Art of Story- 
telling: Lies, Enchantment, 
Humor and Truth, which 
explores society’s use of 
visual narrative to convey 
stories through mediums 
such as graffiti, film, sculp- 
ture and embroidery, and 
will display work from 
more than 30 visionary 
artists. 

For those unfamiliar 
with the AVAM, the in- 
stitution only displays art 
created by “visionaries,” or 
self-taught individuals with 
no classical art training. 

Visionary art differs 
from folk art in that it can- 
not be attributed to a specif- 
ic culture, and is not created 
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Postcards from the PostSecret project by Frank Warren are on display at the American Visual Art Museum. 


will display contemporary 
visionary multi-media 
works that broach a range 
of subjects. 

Works on display include 


in keeping the paper 
with a spe- cutouts of 
cific tradi- Wheeler featured 
tion. Some TED talk 
visionary speaker 
art is not Guest Column Béatrice 
even con- Coron and 


sidered art by its creator, but 
rather a mere expression of 
creativity. 

The Art of Storytell- 
ing—the second exhibit co- 
curated by Hoffberger and 
founder/sponsor of Wash- 
ington, D.C/s H Street Fes- 
tival, Mary Ellen Vehlow 


postcards from Frank War- 
ren’s renowned PostSecret 
project, in which anony- 
mous senders create artistic 
cards confessing their most 
intimate secrets. 

As per usual at AVAM, 
the more peculiar the art 
the better. 


Strand play is clever, 
witty and sarcastic 


MOTHER, From B3 
Sarah (Caroline C. Kie- 
bach) did not have strong 
chemistry together. Both 
were strong actors when 
performing individually, 
but when they attempt- 
ed to show moments of 
warmth and love, their 
joint physicality made the 
audience feel uncomfort- 
able and wonder how the 
relationship between the 
two of them began in the 
first place. 

Playwright Dylan Bro- 
dy employs clever wit, dry 
sarcasm, and great come- 
dic timing in this original 
play. 

Brody studied at the 
Royal Academy of Dramat- 
ic Arts in London and has 
worked at comedy venues 
with stars such as Adam 
Sandler and Larry David. 
Creating a dark kind of 
comedy that is uniquely his 
own, Brody may just be the 
master of clever comebacks 
and witticisms, which can 
be seen throughout Mother 
May I. 

He has a keen ear for 
dialogue and for giv- 
ing each character a dis- 
tinct personality and set 
of goals. Each character 
comes across as_ three 
dimensional with their 
‘own dreams, hopes and 
desires, allowing an audi- 
ence member to glimpse 
their inner world. 

Brody also had a great 
sense of pacing when writ- 
ing the scenes, and it never 
felt like any moments in the 
show dragged. Rather, each 
character’s lines quickly 
followed the person who 
spoke before them, for 
which credit is due to the 


actors as well as to Brody. 
However, Brody’s 
strong writing style failed 
him when in the second 
act of the play, he has the 
father, Paul (Larry Levin- 
son), announce that 
once had homosexual feel- 


ings, which is why he has | 
so much repressed anger | 


towards his wife. 

This declaration 
seemed to come out of 
nowhere and left viewers 
feeling disgruntled and 
confused. Rather than 
come to terms with this 
homosexuality, the entire 
family simply glosses over 
the issue. 

It felt like Brody had be- 
come exhausted as a writer 
and could not figure out a 
way to end his script. He 
therefore inserted a very 
dramatic reveal, as if at- 
tempting to put his script 
into the genre of soap op- 
eras. 

Sadly, this tactic failed. 

Overall, Mother May I 
was extremely enjoyable for 
its comedic insights into the 
dysfunctional nature of a 
modern-day American fam- 
ily. 

Brody provides the au- 
dience with clear and cut- 
ting insights into what 
it means to be a part of 
American culture today, 
which was quite interest- 
ing. If that’s not enough, 
Pryor did a great job of 
creating a strong and dy- 
namic cast who, when they 
come together, form a great 
team. 

Mother May I will be 
playing at the Strand The- 
ater until October 12th. The 
show is at 8 p.m. and costs 
$15 for students. 


COURTESY OF BROADWAY.COM 


The cast convincingly portrays a dysfunctional family in Mother May 


“ 


he | 


The exhibit will include 
other visual delights such 
as embroidered works cre- 
ated on a bike pedal, a solar 
powered roving sewing ma- 
chine, and filmed accounts 
of how individuals received 
distinctive body scars. 

While the aforemen- 
tioned works may sound 
childish or kooky, a more 
serious side of storytelling 
is displayed as well. 

The Art of Storytelling 
includes Holocaust survi- 
vor Esther Krinitz’s 26-piece 
embroidered account of her 
experiences in Poland and 
Leslie Hope’s documentary, 
What I See When I Close My 
Eyes, on _ street-dwelling 
Cambodian children’s wish- 
es for the future. 

A section entitled “Lies, 
Loshon Hora & True Con- 


| fessions of Bullies & The 


Bullied Innocents,” which 
explains the Internet’s role 
in the generation of falla- 


| cious and malicious content. 


Those new to the mu- 


| seum should be sure to 


explore the AVAM’s Per- 
manent Collection Gallery 
as well, which consists of a 
rotation of 4,000 works. 
The Permanent Col- 


lection Gallery spotlights 
Lusitania, a spectacular 16- 
foot long model of an early 
20th century ocean liner 
made entirely of tooth- 
picks (194,000 to be exact!) 
and five gallons of glue, 
which artist Wayne Kusy 
spent around two and a 
half years constructing. 

After taking in all the 
main building has to offer, 
visitors can delight in the 
Tall Sculpture Barn and 
the Jim Rouse Visionary 
Center. The former, previ- 
ously the Four Roses whis- 
key warehouse, serves as 
home to the museum’s 
large sculpture collection 
and includes a usable, life- 
size chess set by artist Lyle 
Estill created solely from 
recycled objects. The latter 
contains kinetic sculptures 
and David Hess’ 38-foot 
wide Bird’s Nest Balcony, 
a metal structure affixed 
to the side of the building 
which offers a birds-eye 
view of the AVAM and Bal- 
timore’s Inner Harbor. 

The American Vision- 
ary Art Museum is the 
destination for the curious, 
and The Art of Storytelling 
is not to be missed. 


| arrangement 


Visit the Walters for a 
visually rich experience 


think Baltimore 
gets a really bad 
rap. It may be a 
little bit dangerous, 
and the workload at 
Hopkins makes it tough 
to get out and investigate 
the city, but I’ve found 
that once you begin ex- 
ploring Baltimore, you 
won't want to stop. Every 
weekend, I try to explore 
the city and check out 
what it has to offer. 
Baltimore has a phenom- 
enal art scene that I find 
to be very under appreci- 
ated. As an English/Politi- 
cal Science major, I used to 


stance, there was a leop- 
ard skin near paintings of 
Helen leaving Troy. While 
I could see this being ir- 
ritating for some, I found 
it charming. It made me 
think about the relation- 
ship between seemingly 
unrelated pieces of art, 
which made me like the 
Walters even more. 

For instance, the 
“Chamber of Wonders” 
is a cornucopia of bizarre 
natural wonders. There 
are tables full of exotic 
butterflies and cabinets 
upon cabinets of sea- 
shells. In the next room, 


feel a bit there is 
isolated : an entire 
pany oe Rachel Schnalzer i AB 
e engi- suits 
nd of armor. 
necro @r’—_ Guest Column The 
majors Walters 


here at Hopkins. Once I 
discovered that Baltimore 
is a literal treasure chest 
of museums, concerts and 
bookstores, I realized that I 
was in the right place after 
all. 

I decided to check out 
the Walters Museum after I 
enjoyed a visit to the (free!) 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

When I told my profes- 
sor, she encouraged me to 
explore the Walters. She 
told me that it’s a bit small- 
er than the BMA but defini- 
tively funkier. 

The museum is a beauti- 
ful sculpture court, and each 
of the exhibits are housed in 
rooms aligning the walls 
of the court. Each room is 
very eclectic and has its own 
quirky personality. 

The layout is somewhat 
unconventional as far as 
art museums go — the 
works are all arranged in 
rooms according to the 
period in which they were 
created. However, this 
sometimes 
seem arbitrary — for in- 


also has an amazing collec- 
tion of Asian Art. 

The vastness of the col- 
lection is truly breathtak- 
ing. Other impressive col- 
lections that The Walters 
also offers include impres- 
sive Ancient and Medieval 
World exhibits. 

You definitely won't want 
to miss the Manet paintings 
in the 19th Century Art ex- 
hibit (especially At the Cafe). 
The Egyptian Mummy 
Mask of a Woman, located 
in the Ancient World area 
on the second floor, is also a 
wonderful sight. 

The Walters Museum is 
a great place to start explor- 
ing if you’re into museums 
and artwork of any kind. 
It’s conveniently just a short 
walk away from the Mt. 
Vernon bus stop. 

In just a ten minute 
shuttle ride, you have 
centuries and centuries 
worth of art free to ex- 
plore at your fingertips. 


Next time you havea 


free afternoon, be sure to 
check it out! 


Classic film superheroes save the day again 


superhero is 

a modern- 

day religious 

figure. He 

(and some- 
times she, but mostly he) is 
like a regular person, only 
special. He is stronger, 
faster, smarter and better 
prepared. He is a martyr 
who will die for the sym- 
bolic triumph of good over 
evil. A superhero holds on 
his shoulders the future of 
humanity. 

But a compelling super- 
hero is also conflicted, and 
therefore relatable. Robert 
Downey Jr’s Tony Stark 
(Iron Man) is a snide and 
spoiled playboy. Christian 
Bale’s Bruce Wayne (Bat- 
man) shuts himself away 
in his mansion to hide 
from past traumas. 

Most superheroes seem 
to have a moment — or 
several — in which they 
want to give it all up and 
live a normal life. 

This summer has seen 
the premieres of some of 
the biggest superhero mov- 
ies, The Avengers and The 
Dark Knight Rises included. 
Both are over-the-top, ac- 
tion-packed morality tales. 

And if you ask me, they 
are also fantastic movies. 
They have been enormous- 
ly successful, following a 
pattern of the genre's as- 
cendance this past decade. 

Of course, the seventies 
and eighties had Super- 
man, and the eighties and 
nineties had their own ver- 
sion of Batman. 

But starting about ten 
years ago, there has been 
an explosion of high-bud- 
get, crowd-pleasing super- 
hero films. 

Td like to suggest that 
the popularity of the genre 
has something to do with 
our current feelings of dis- 
enchantment. 

A superhero is some- 
thing for us to believe in, 
even if it’s only for a couple 


of hours. 
You may have noticed I 
failed to mention the sum- 


mer’s other big release, The | 


Amazing Spiderman. 

I haven't seen it, so I re- 
serve judgment. But I think 
it’s too soon for this movie. 

They should have let the 
last set of Spiderman films 
cool for a while before whip- 
ping up a whole new batch. 

I’m still attached to Sam 
Raimi’s take on Spiderman. 
In fact, Spiderman II was 
the first superhero movie 
to really hit me. I know Spi- 
derman III was humiliating 
for everyone (I was embar- 


Of course, it’s not long 
before the octopus arms 
start whispering dangerous 
thoughts to the Doctor (as 
robotic arms with broken 
chips are known to do), and 
he becomes a villain. 

Spiderman aside, you 
can't discuss superhero 
movies without mention- 
ing Christopher Nolan’s 
masterpiece, The Dark 
Knight. 

I've had it suggested 
to me that Heath Ledger's 
death was used to hype the 
film. Disturbingly, it added 
to the dark mystique of the 
franchise and the supreme 


ate creepi- 
at the e e ness of 
m i oe Alexa Kwiatkoski Ledger’s 
night Joker. 

show- This is 
ing), but The Culture probably 
its pre- true. But 


decessor was a legitimate 
work of art. 

My dad says Spiderman 
II is like Hamlet, and I can 
definitely see the connec- 
tion. The murdered father- 
figure, for example. 

Tobey McGuire’s Peter 
Parker is unsure of who 
he is. 

He'd like to be a regular 
college student who can 
focus on Kirsten Dunst’s 
adorable Mary Jane, but his 
extracurricular activities 
are ruining his normal- 
person life. 

He knows the city needs 
him and his spider powers, 
but there is only so much 


-he can give. You know, 


“with great power comes 
great responsibility.” 

And let me just point out 
the genius of Spiderman II’s 
villain, Doc Ock. I mean, a 
nice scientist guy who at- 
taches six robotic arms to 
himself to study fusion? 
This is good stuff, people. 

But wait — there’s this 
one little chip that will 
keep the arms from taking 
over his brain. How could 
that possibly go wrong? 


a? 
na fl 


the public has grotesque 
tastes, and we don’t seem 
to care who was or was not 
exploited by our favorite 
movie. 

And despite all that, The 
Dark Knight really is great. 

Christian Bale’s Batman 
is an especially compelling 
hero because he has to in- 
habit the dark in order to 
fight evil. 

His superhero role ends 
up putting those he loves in 
danger and he has to give 
up his normal-person life to 
fully embrace Batman. He 
dirties his own reputation 
so that the good people of 
Gotham can stay clean. 

Although I may be in 
the minority, I think The 
Dark Knight Rises is just as 
good as The Dark Knight. 
Joseph Gordon Levitt as 
Robin would have been 
enough to convince me. 

But there’s a whole lot 
more to argue in the mov- 
ie’s favor. 

I have to admit that the 
first five minutes made me 
and my friend so upset that 
we considered leaving the 
theater. 


c= | 


I felt like I was watch- 
ing a legitimate act of ter- 
rorism. But maybe it’s good 
that the film locates itself 
firmly in a post-9/11 world. 

I also like Nolan’s final 
Batman movie becomes 
it seems to draw on the 
French Revolution. Bane 
runs an impressive Reign 
of Terror. And the Scare- 
crow even gets to act as a 
presiding judge in a sham 
court. 

Underneath the explo- 
sions, the film asserts a 
moderately conservative 
message. It reaffirms con- 
temporary morality and 
warns against the dangers 
of radical revolution. 

Like any great superhe- 
ro movie, The Dark Knight 
Rises lets us work out our 
ideas of good and evil. 
There’s some heavy alle- 
gory wrapped around all 
the action. 

Bruce Wayne is a Christ- 
figure, and we love to be- 
lieve in him. To all intents 
and purposes, he gives 
himself up for the good of 
everyone else. Like Jesus, 
he “dies” for Gotham’s sins. 

Maybe that’s why we 
love superheroes so much. 
We make lots of mistakes, 
and we're afraid of where 
our world is going. We'd 
really like someone to save 
us. 

And supervillians are 
easy symbols for human 
failings. When a hero van- 
quishes them, we feel a 
sense of relief. 

But the best superhero 
films don’t leave their au- 
diences too quietly content. 

We feel hopeful be- 
cause our hero wins, but 
confused because it’s usu- 
ally not an absolute victory. 
And that’s where the fan- 
tasy hits reality: The world 
isn’t so easy tofix, =~ 

In superhero movies, we 
see a tangible force of evil 
destroyed, but we know that 
we won't be safe forever. 


a 
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Top DVDs that everyone must see | 


By ELIZABETH CARIS 
For The Vews-Letter 


Looking for some great 
new movies to share with 
your roommate on those 
Friday nights when going 
out just doesn’t seem like 
an attractive option? 

Check out these new 
movies that have already 
come out or are coming out 
on DVD soon. 


The Best Exotic Mari- 

gold Hotel 
On DVD Sept. 18 

If you love old British 
actors, this is the movie for 
you. While this may not 
apply to too many readers, 
there are undoubtedly se- 
cret fans out there. 

The film follows a num- 
ber of British men and 
women looking for a new 
retirement experience at 
the recently opened Best 
Exotic Marigold Hotel in 
Jaipur. The hotel is not 
exactly what was adver- 
tised, but most of the re- 
tirees grow to love and 
flourish in the foreign 
country. 

Calling all “Downton 
Abbey” fans: Maggie Smith 
is in this movie. In fact, not 
only is she in it, but she basi- 
cally reprises her role as the 
Dowager Countess, only in 
present time, and a bit more 
infirmed and racist. 

The cast is beyond star- 
studded. Smith is accom- 
panied by the impressive 
likes of Judi Dench, Tom 
Wilkinson, Bill Nighy and 
Penelope Wilton. Every- 
one delivers a wonderful 
performance in the film 
and the characters are all 
greatly enjoyable. 

If you don’t finish 
the movie thinking that 
you want to go to India, 
then you were not pay- 
ing attention. The film 
is crammed with viv- 
id, stunningly colorful 
scenes of the country. 

., Though not exactly a 
groundbreaking movie, 


Autumn movie releases 


By AAFIA SYED 
For The News-Letter 


“The Master,” released 
on Sept. 14, stars Freddie 
Quell (Joaquin Pheonix), 
a troubled and _ disillu- 
sioned naval veteran strug- 
gling with the aftermath 
of World War II, who falls 
behind a cult leader, Lan- 
caster Dodd, (Philip Sey- 
mour Hoffman), in support 
of the Cause. 

Directed by Paul Thom- 
as Anderson: (director of 
Oscar-winning “There Will 
Be Blood”), known for his 
compelling and challeng- 
ing films, “The Master” is 
said to bea commentary on 
the origins of Scientology, 
and it demands a more se- 
rious and mature audience 
than your average top box 
office movie. 

On a side note, in case 
anyone was wonder- 
ing, Anderson and Tom 
Cruise’s friendship (Cruise 
being a known Scientolo- 
gist) remains strong de- 
spite the release of this 
film. 

Clint Eastwood’s name 
has been on the tips of ev- 
eryone’s tongues recently 
mostly because of his “In- 
visible Obama” speech at 
the Republican National 
Convention. He’s also step- 
ping back into the film in- 
dustry, this time taking up 
an acting role as opposed 
to directing. 

“Trouble With the 
Curve,” released on Sept. 


21st, is Eastwood’s first 


acting role — this time as 
an aging baseball scout 
named Gus Lobel — since 


“Million Dollar Baby” in’ 


2004 and “Gran Torino” in 
2008. ; Re 

As the title implies, this 
is another sports movie, 
specifically of the father- 


j & 


the actors are lovely to 
watch, as is the scenery. 
Definitely check it out, 
you anglophiles! 


Dark Shadows 

On DVD Oct. 2 

Tim Burton frequently 
produces quality films 
(usually featuring Helena 
Bonham Carter, as they're 
often a package deal), and 
his frequent collaborations 
with Johnny Depp are usu- 
ally a lot of fun and quite 
well done. Unfortunately, 


Dark Shadows was not 
quite up to par. 
The film is actually 


based on a long-running 
soap opera from 1966 to 
1971 of the same name. 

The movie adaptation 
attempts to cram every 
last stray plotline into the 
last half hour of the mov- 
ie. Johnny Depp’s charac- 
ter, Barnabas Collinwood, 
broke the heart of an evil 
witch who turned him 
into a vampire. 

Buried in a chained 
coffin for 200 years, he is 
raised from the grave in 
the year 1972. He finds 
what is left of his living 
relatives at the Collinwood 
estate, including the matri- 
arch, a delightful Michelle 
Pfeiffer, and a few other 
bizarre family members 
(Bonham Carter makes a 
fun appearance as a live-in 
shrink at the estate). 

The person to watch, 
however, is Eva Grecn as 
the evil witch. She abso- 
lutely rose to the occasion 
and is wondertuu, evil. 
and hilarious. 

There are a number of 
comical moments when 
Barnabas discovers cars, 
McDonald’s and the like, 
but overall, the movie 
comes off rather silly. Like 
other Burton creations, the 
film is aesthetically very 
pleasing in its predictably 
gray-blue way. 

While Depp is simulta- 


neously oblivious.and cun-. 


ning, don’t expect another 


scout. If you're looking for 
a family movie, something 
somewhat cliché and prob- 
ably predictable, but a feel- 
good movie all the same, 
this is probably your best 
bet. 

Are you looking for 
a .suspenseful, futuris- 
tic science-fiction action 
thriller? Maybe a film 
set in a year where time 
travel is possible, but ille- 
gal and sold on the black 
market? 

Anyone who's a fan of 
“The Dark Knight Rises,” 
or just a fan of Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt (who also 
played Tom from “500 
Days of Summer”) in gen- 
eral, would be interested in 


“Looper,” coming out on- 


Sept. 28th. 

This trippy, mind-bend- 
ing plot has Gordon-Levitt 
and Bruce Willis playing 
the same character: a hit- 
man named Joe that is sent 
back in time to be killed by 
his younger self. 

At first glance, it’s hard 
to see the connection be- 
tween the two actors, but 
Gordon-Levitt’s hours of 
studying and layers of ap- 
plied make-up have suc- 
ceeded in transforming 
him into a young Bruce 


Willis. The color of his 


skin looks paler and his 
hair hangs longer in one 
of his screenshots from 
the film as he points a gun 
with a solemn and very 
Bruce-like expression on 
his face. 

Now, let’s say you're not 
in the mood for something 
too action-filled and in- 
stead would prefer some- 
thing more meaningful. 


~How about a nice drama 


with a gorgeous cast and 
a more detailed and per- 
sonal story? 

“Paperboy” will be 
in theaters on Oct. 5th, 
starring Matthew McCo- 
naughey as Ward Jensen, 
a reporter returning to his 


~ wife in his hometown in 


Edward Scissorhands or 
Ed Wood out of this one. 


Moonrise Kingdom 
On DVD Oct. 16 
Moonrise Kingdom was 


hands down the best mov- | | 


ie I saw this summer. Di- 
rector Wes Anderson can 
be a bit of an oddball and 
this movie is not your aver- 
age summer rom-com. 
Beautifully filmed, this 


tale of first love takes place | 


on a tiny New England is- 
land in 1965. 


An orphan boy, Sam | 
escapes | 
his Boy Scout troop (led | 


(Jared Gilman), 


by a hilariously uptight 
Edward Norton) to meet 


his love Suzy (Kara Hay- | 


ward), a bizarre young girl 
who longs to flee from her 
younger brothers and con- 
stantly bickering lawyer 
parents (played to perfec- 
tion by Bill Murray and 
Frances McDormand). Sam 
and Suzy run away togeth- 
er, sending the island into a 
frenzy searching for them. 

Bruce Willis plays the 
only policeman on the is- 
land very well, and is com- 
pletely unexpected as an 
honest, fumbling country 
guy. Tilda Swinton, Harvey 
Keitel and Jason Schwartz- 
man add to the spectacular 
supporting cast. 

Despite these great 
adult roles, the movie un- 
failingly focuses on the 
two kids. Gilman and 
Hayward are wonder- 
fully engaging break-out 
stars and absolutely steal 
the show — no small task 
with such a strong adult 
cast. Don’t worry, the two 
kids aren't exactly run-of- 
the-mill cute kids. They 
both take quirky to whole 
new levels, and this al- 
lows you to love them even 
more. 

The writing is subtle 
and deadpan but still in- 
credibly meaningful. It is 
an absolute joy to watch 


and you'll be smiling for 


days. 
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_ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


rizzly Bear's 
goal for 
Shields was to 
create their 
most  collab- 
orative album yet. They 
sought to refine, rather 
than redefine, their already 
distinctive sound, and fo- 
cused on delivering an 
album that had a unified 


Shields is Grizzly Bear's best 

album to date. 

| Past Grizzly Bear al- 

| bums have suffered from a 
bit of dualism. 

This problem is a direct 
| result of the band’s unique 
| nature. 

Everyone (including the 


olfer a varied selection 


Florida. Jansen intends to 
write a story about his in- 
mate, Hillary Van Wetter 
(John Cusack), who was 
convicted of murdering 
a racist lawman and put 
on death row. Zac Efron 
stars, in one of his first 
“serious” roles, as Jen- 
sen’s younger brother and 
driver. 

The men decide to 
trust a woman, played by 
Nicole Kidman, to help 
them prove their friend’s 
innocence, and although 
there is no chance that 
he is innocent, Kidman’s 
sultry and rather sketchy 
character is willing to do 
anything to save him, set- 
ting the stakes high and 
creating a deep, steamy 
suspense for the audience 
to cling onto as the story 
unfolds. By taking a gen- 
erally innocent setting, 
the film reveals its darker 
underside. 

The entire month of 
October seems to be full 
of distinguished actors, a 
point proven further by 
the release of “Argo” on 
Oct. 12th, starring Ben Af- 
fleck. 

This film is a must-see, 
as it’s already being con- 
sidered as a major Oscar 
contender for the 2012 
Awards, and has received 
critical acclaim at the Tel- 
luride Film Festival. 

“Argo” chronicles the 
unbelievable true story of 
a rescue mission to save six 
American diplomats, de- 
picting the hostage crisis in 
Iran that took place on Nov. 
4th, 1979. This was a story 
that wasn’t revealed to the 


public for decades, set dur- 


ing the peak of the Iranian 
revolution, when the US 
embassy was stormed in 
Tehran. 

Ben Affleck plays Tony 
Mendez, an “exfiltration” 
specialist working for the 
CIA who sets out to bring 
the six men home after 
their hiding place with the 


Canadian ambassador is 
found. 

The craziest part? Men- 
dez manages to sneak into 
Iran by posing as a Holly- 
wood film producer scout- 
ing locations and claiming 
to use the refugees as his 
“crew.” As much as this 
sounds like something that 
can only happen in a mov- 
ie, its basis in real events 
makes it all the more fas- 
cinating and worth the 
watch. 

If Ben Affleck alone 
didn’t make this fall an 
amazing season for mov- 
ie-going, Colin Farrell 
is starring with Woody 
Harrelson, Sam Rockwell 
and Christopher Walken 
in “Seven Psychopaths,” 
coming to theaters on 
Oct. 12th. 

As per usual, director 
Martin McDonagh creates 
a film about a kidnapping 
dog — yes, kidnapping 
dogs — that is difficult to 
describe with conventional 
adjectives and can only be 
referred to as “quirky” and 
maybe “a little grim.” 

“Seven Psychopaths” 
has already been com- 
pared to “In Bruges,” a 
dark comedy in which Far- 
rell managed to create sin- 
cerity from a very raw and 
violent theme. In this new 
film, Farrell plays Marty, 
a struggling writer who 
happens to be writing a 
screenplay with the same 
title as this film: “Seven 
Psychopaths.” 

The rest of the charac- 
ters include a dognapper, 
his partner-in-crime and 
a religious man with a 
violent past who becomes 
a psychopathic gangster 
with a dog that he loves 
more than anything else 
in the world. He serves 
as great inspiration for 
Marty’s screenplay, but 


also is the center of an- 


incredibly unique and 
interesting story for the 
audience. 


drummer) contributes to the 
harmonies, but keyboardist/ 
omnichord player Ed Droste 
and keyboardist/guitar and 
banjo player Dan Rossen 
have always split lead vocals. 

While the swapping of 
lead vocalists has always 
led to positive results 
from song to song, overall 
albums have always felt 


style and message. like the product of two 
je aa) : P different 
glad we larg Kumapley bands. 
say that I t 
they suc- G seems 
coated! On Deck With like who- 
a hielgs ever led 
well- the band 
executed on a par- 
vision ticua tar 
of cohe- + track was 
sion is somehow 
the rea- able to 
son that permeate 


their vocals through to the 
other aspects of the song 
the instrumentation, 
the harmonies and the ar- 
rangement — and thereby 
mold the track into a style 
that was consistent with 
their other works but dif- 
ferent than their partner’s. 
No two songs empha- 
size the difference in styles 
more than Veckatimest’s 
“Two Weeks” and “While 
You Wait for the Others.” 
“Two Weeks,” much like 
every other Droste-led track 
on that album, exude a flu- 
id nature, in stark contrast 
with the Rossen-led works 
such as “While You Wait for 
the Others,” which show- 
cases a more deliberate ap- 
proach to making music. 
Thankfully, this differ- 
ence in styles is almost nul- 
lified in Shields. 
I say “almost” because 
there are some exceptions. 
The opening _ track, 
“Sleeping Ute”, is as 
Droste-like as ever. Its con- 
stant switching of multiple 
time-signatures and the 
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| Fans of Grizzly Bear will enjoy the collaborative efforts of the band members in their newest album, S/ve/ds. 


Grizzly Bear impresses with Shields 


crescendo-decrescendo- 
crescendo 


arrangement 
in “Sun In Your Eyes” has 
Rossen’s name written all 


over it. 


Aside from those two, 
the rest of the album seems 
to benefit from fluid pro- 
gressions, creative use 
of harmonies and more 
listener-friendly arrange- 


ments. 


This pursuit of cohesive 


perfection transcends not 
only the musical aspect of 
the album, but also its lyri- 
cal themes. 


Shields, just like the 


title suggests, deals with 
the barriers people put 
between themselves and 
their loved ones, and the 
difficulty of finding the 
equilibrium between the 
need to be close and the 
need to be alone. 


“Speak in Rounds” is 


one highlight off the al- 


bum. This song stresses the 
lyrics, “couldn't be alone” 
and “stepdad just wants to 
learn how to be alone,” to 
show the difficulty in ad- 
dressing the cognitive dis- 
sonance between these two 
themes. 

“Yet Again” uses the 
motif of a desert as a barri- 
er, keeping in the line with 
the album’s theme. 

“September was filled 
with many great releases — 
Cat Power, Two Door Cinema 
Club and The xx to name a 
few — but Shields stands 
above them all. This speaks 
volumes about Grizzly 
Bear's quality of work. 

To any longtime fan of 
Grizzly Bear, hitting play 
should leave you with a 
very special feeling: the one 
you get when you are ex- 
cited for their next release, 
just to see how they could 
possibly top themselves. 

You know, that “new 
iPhone” feeling. 


How to balance your 


crazy TV 


f you're anything 

like me, you've been 
looking forward to 

this week for months 

now — this week 
being the week most fall 
shows come back onto air. 
Amidst all the excite- 


schedule 


couple things I do in terms 
of my TV life. 

First, I make a list of all 
my shows and the times 
they air. This seems like 
such a simple thing, but 
seeing it all laid out like 
that reminds me what is 


ment, how- _ coming up 
ever, one for any spe- 
question re- F| 0 re n ce La u cific day. Ican 
ins. also mark the 
How are number of 


we ever to 
balance our 
insane TV schedules with 
the demands of school- 
work so that we don’t flunk 
all our classes? 

Especially as this is my 
senior year, | feel increasing- 
ly more pressure not only 
from classes, but from the 
race to get my GRE and grad 
school applications done, all 
before the looming deadline 


of December 15th (or Ist, as — 


some of the more demand- 

ing schools are requiring), 
Even though I haven't 

started any new TV shows 


this season other than “El-- 


ementary” (which I'm still 
not completely sold on yet), 
I already find myself fall- 
ing behind. So here are a 


F(l)o Show 


episodes I’m 
behind on us- 
ing the list. 

Second, I utilize what- 
ever spare time I have to 
catch up on shows. The best 

_time, in my opinion, is din- 

ner. You might as well take a 
_ break from studying, right? 
_ And watching TV probably 


~ would enhance the dinner 


‘ 


not? “4.s % 
Finally, I will sometimes 
just take a random hour to 


experience as well, so why 


_ reward myself with an epi- 


sode of my favorite show 
that I’m behind on. You 
owe it to yourself to check 
out for an hour and enjoy 
some good TV. Burning 
yourself out will only hurt 
you in the end. 


— 
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That Awkward Moment 


WAIT... WHY IS 
SHE STARING...? 


WE'RE GOING 


TO FAIL 
THIS EXAM, 
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Prolessor awarded — NSF grants million for education outreach 
prize in cosmology 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
For The Vews-Letter 


The Wilkinson Micro- 
wave Anisotropy Probe 
(WMAP) team, led by 
Charles L. Bennett, a pro- 
fessor in Hopkins’s Physics 
and Astronomy Depart- 
ment, was recently award- 
ed the 2012 Gruber Cos- 
mology Prize. The award 
was presented in recogni- 
tion of their contributions 
to the Standard Cosmolog- 
ical Model, which helped 
transform the field of cos- 
mology from “appealing 
scenario into precise sci- 
ence.” 

Indeed, the work of the 
WMAP team in _ observ- 
ing and analyzing light 
has provided cosmologists 
with exceptionally specific 
measurements regarding 
the origin, age, content, 
and geometry of the uni- 
verse. For this, Dr. Bennett 
was given a gold medal 
and the team, an award 
of $500,000, at the August 
21 meeting of the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Union 
in Beijing. 

More specifically, Ben- 
nett’s team has been work- 
ing on unraveling the 


properties of the Universe: 


its Origin, age, history, con- 
tent, and shape. As Dr. Ben- 
nett puts it, “The question 
that most fascinates me is, 
‘How did the universe be- 
gin?” Their research also 
encompasses such topics as 
the big bang theory, dark 
matter, and dark energy. 

The papers published by 
the WMAP team have “had 
an enormous impact,” Ben- 
nett says —in fact, their pa- 
pers are the most cited in 
the world. “This is because 
WMAP’ findings form the 
underpinning for almost 
all studies of the universe 
today.” 

WMAP’s findings are 
so precise and influential 
that they are now collec- 
tively known as the Stan- 
dard Cosmological Model. 
The satellite, which was 
launched in 2001, has re- 
leased data in intervals be- 
ginning in 2003. The final 
set will be released in late 
2012. The latest of these 
findings, released in 2011, 
showed that the universe 
is within 1 percent of 13.75 
billion years old and that it 
consists of only 4.6 percent 
‘ordinary’ matter, 22.7 per- 
cent dark matter and 72.8 
percent dark energy. 

SEE COSMOLOGY, Pace B8 
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Bennett and the WMAP team worked with the COBE satellite. 


Doctors speak about medical mindsets. 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
For The News-Letter 


On September 20, Drs. 
Jerome Groopman and 
Pamela Hartzband of Har- 
vard Medical School pre- 
sented a talk titled “Your 
Medical Mind: How to De- 
cide What Is Right for You’ 
as part of the Conversa- 
tions in Medicine Sympo- 
sium, and discussed their 
recently published book 
of the same name. The 
husband and wife duo de- 
scribed how people’s dif- 
ferent mindsets affect their 
actions when faced with a 
medical dilemma. The stu- 
dent-organized talk was a 
hosted by Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Pre-medical Honor 
Society (AED) and the 


Women’s Pre-Health Lead- 
ership Society (WPHLS). 
“The current ideas for 
the symposium started in 
July with Dr. John Groop- 
man of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health, 
who was Dr. Jerome 
Groopman’s cousin, and 
the efforts of Dr. Verrier 
from Pre-Professional Ad- 
vising,” Kevin Wang, co- 
chair of the Conversations 
in Medicine Symposium, 
said. “[Groopman and 
Hartzband] have been on 
the forefront of the ‘art of 
medicine’ and humanizing 
the patient-physician expe- 
rience. It’s something that 
isn’t as focused on for a lot 
of premedical students and 
in the age of personalized 
medicine, knowing how to 


| about 


NSF AWARD, From A1 


programs. Providers will 


help students 


hands-on 


captivate 
through sci- 
ence projects in their own 
neighborhoods. “By engag- 
ing in community-based 
inquiry-led projects, 
dents can see how STEM 


stu- 


is part of their own world 
rather than be asked to en- 
ter the sometimes abstract 
and foreign world of the 
scientist or 
engineer,” Falk wrote. 
Additionally, students 
will have the opportu- 
nity to broaden the reach 
of their learning to their 
parents and others in the 
community twice a year 
through presentations at 
STEM recognition events. 
The initial ideas behind 
this project are not new. 
They are based on a suc- 
cessful model established 
over the last two years 
between Hopkins and 
the Baltimore City Public 
Schools. “Dr. Falk came 
to us with 


professional 


the concern 
that not enough is being 
done in the areas of sci- 
ence and engineering in 
the elementary schools,” 
Katya Densiova, Co-PI of 
SABES and science coor- 
dinator for the Baltimore 
City Public School Sys- 
tem, said. ; 
Falk wanted to boost 
the elementary 
programs 
all-around 


science 


of both parties to continue 
working together to im- 
prove STEM education, 
they applied for a NSF 

grant under 


and par- 
ticularly in 
the field of 


the challenges facing city 
school students learning 
science,  technol- 
ogy and engineering in the 
face of high-stakes testing 


Our hope is that 
Baltimore can 


the Math 
and Science 
Partnership 
program. 


engineer- Densiova 
ne “My become a leader believes 
husband is . «g their pro- 
an elemen- 11 STEM educa- posal stood 
tary school tion ... out for its 
teacher in community- 
| the Balti- — MICHAEL FALK, based  ap- 
more.__city proach and 
SehOols, PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR shige kare hat 
and I had it originated 
some in- not from an 
sight into educator, 


but rather a STEM profes- 
sional. 

“It’s an exciting very 
opportunity for our chil- 


dren,” Densiova said of the 
award. 

Falk is also excited for 
the implications for stu- 
dents and teachers. “It will 
benefit Baltimore commu- 
nities by improving the ca- 
pacity of their teachers and 
schools. It will provide stu- 
dents with the opportunity 
to experience STEM as an 
integral part of their com- 
munity and future. It will 
give Baltimore students a 
pathway to active partici- 
pation in tomorrow’s high- 
tech industries,” he writes. 
Falk hopes to prepare stu- 
dents for the changing job 
market, which is now even 
more in search of people 
with science and math 
skills. 

On the undergradu- 
ate level at Hopkins, 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
The grant will support after-school programs that will engage students with science in their own neighborhoods. 


this grant will offer new 
community-based _ part- 
nership opportunities. 
“In particular we are 
hoping that engineering 
students can be involved 
in design projects where 
their clients are the stu- 
dents in these Baltimore 
city classrooms who need 
help implementing their 
ideas,” Salk wrote. 

All involved in SABES 
hope that Baltimore stu- 
dents will benefit from 
more engagement with 
STEM subjects. early) in 
their education, and that 
this model will prove suc- 
cessful and adaptable on a 
national scale. “Our hope is 
that Baltimore can become 
a leader in STEM education 
as a community endeavor,” 
Falk wrote. 


due to the No Child) Left; ——Aa AAA 


iPhone app helps detect landmines 


Behind law that pushed 


| schools to emphasize math | 


and language arts often at 
the expense of a broad edu- 
cation,” he wrote. 


Based on the eagerness 


tailor the patient-physician 
experience based on each 
individual’s way of think- 
ing is essential to provid- 
ing quality care.” 
Hartzband opened the 
talk by discussing how the 


media impacts our search | 


for medical advice, citing 
examples from recent con- 


troversial Vitamin D head- | 


lines. In November 2011, 
The New York Times covered 
a story with the headline 
“Extra Vitamin D Not Nec- 
essary, Report Says” while 
The Wall Street Journal came 
out with a polar opposite 
article the same day: “Tri- 
ple That Vitamin D Intake, 
Panel Prescribes.” 

The conversation then 
moved on to the different 
See MEDICAL MIND, Pace B8 


COURTESY OF KOMAL KUMAR 
Groopman and Hartzband challenged students to think about their medical mindsets at the event last Thursday. 


Sound wave detection helps mine sweepers see whal lies underground 


| By HASINI 
| JAYATILAKA 


For The News-Letter 


Landmines kill thou- 
sands of people each year, 
over half of whom are 
children. Over 100 million 
landmines are scattered 
around the globe, and it is 
estimated that it will take 
more than 100 years to 
clear them at the current 
rate of removal. 

The most widely used 
technology in landmine 
detection senses the 
presence of metal in the 
ground. The problem with 
this technology is that is 
works too well, finding ev- 
ery piece of buried metal, 
including wires, harmless 
shrapnel and soda cans 
(also known as metallic 
clutter). 

Considering this, a de- 
miner with a metal detec- 
tor is forced to remove 
every piece of metal from 
the ground as if it is a land- 
mine, undertaking a pains- 
takingly slow excavation 


process. “For every 1,000, 


pieces of metal we clear, 
the mine detector goes off 
100,000 times,” Bill Morse, 
The President of the Land- 
mine Relief Fund, remarks. 

This ratio of landmines 
to metallic clutter is as- 
tounding; it is no surprise 
that at this rate that it will 
take more than 100 years 
to clear the earth of these 
remnants of war. A new- 
ly-formed company, Red 


COURTESY OF RED LOTUS TECHNOLOGIES 


caf 


PETALS aims to help identify landmines in a more efficient manner. 


Lotus Technologies, aims 
to address this challenge 
with its technology, PET- 
ALS (Pattern Enhancement 
Tool for’ Assisting Land- 
mine Sensing). With PET- 
ALS Live, an application 
that can be downloaded to 
the iPhone, deminers can 
classify underground ob- 
jects as types of metallic 
clutter or as threats, drasti- 
cally increasing the rate of 
land clearance. 

Imagine a  de-miner 
traveling over a plot of land 
with a detector in hand, 
slowly moving the detector 
left and right over a 1 meter 
wide lane. He continues to 


move forward down this. 


lane until the sounds omit- 
ted by his detector tell him 
that he has found a piece 
of metal. The deminer will 
then pinpoint the location 
of the buried object and its 
approximate size by mov- 
ing the detector around 
and over the object. 

During this process he 
will estimate where the 
buried object lies and its 
size. The de-miner then be- 
gins to excavate the object 
by digging and probing 
the ground until he identi- 
fies the object as a threat of 
metallic clutter. 

Assuming a threat is 
found, a de-miner will then 

Ser LANDMINES, Pace B9 


Parts of bee genome affect behavior 


By ERICK SUN 
Spe rts Editor 


As most people know, 
the basic component that 
determines how an organ- 
ism develops is its genome 
— the complete DNA se- 
quence that can be de- 
coded into proteins, which 
ultimately make up the or- 
ganism. 

However, what often 
gets overlooked in basic bi- 
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COSMOLOGY, From B7 

In addition, as many theo- 
rists had predicted, the 
universe was confirmed to 
have undergone a period 
of inflation in the first tril- 
lionth of a trillionth of a 
trillionth of a second of ex- 
istence, and (to within 0.6 
percent) was also shown to 
be flat in geometry. 


The mission’s name 


| — Wilkinson Microwave 


| Anisotropy Probe — was 
| adopted in honor of Da- 


COURTESY OF QUISNOVUS VIA FLIC KR | 
Bees have highly structured lifestyles, making them good model organisms for behavioral biologists. 


allowing progeny to inher- 
it the same levels of gene 
expression as their parents. 

So where is all this talk 
about genes and regulation 
going? 

Well, behavioral _ bi- 
ologists recently took to 
studying the development 
of bees, an effective mod- 
el organism due to their 
highly structured _ life- 
styles, which require strict 
behaviors from all mem- 


ology class- bers of the 
es is that hive. 

an organ- : Led by 
ism’s DNA Studying worker Andy Fein- 
sequence heesisincredibly berg, direc- 
is only the ee : tor of the 
first step in beneficial because Center for 
geen a they are.allidentieus oes 
ing what / at the Johns 
proteins calsisters with the Hopkins 
are coded. Institute 
There are Same penomes... for Basic 
a myriad Biomedical 
of ways to Sciences, 
regulate a group 


the genome, which allows 
each cell to specify what it 
needs at a particular time 
to maximize its resources 
in an efficient manner. The 


‘passed on from generation 
to generation. 

One specific epigenetic 
modification of DNA that 
has been known for quite 
some time is methylation. 
The methyl group, which 
consists of a carbon and 
three connected hydro- 
gens, can be covalently 
bonded to certain nucleo- 
tides on a DNA sequence, 
leading to different levels 
of expression. Methylation 
can occur throughout the 
genome and leads to pat- 
terns that can be inherited, 


of researchers wanted to 
discover if there could be 
a link between epigenetic 
modifications at the molec- 
ular level and_ behavioral 


ations at the organ: 


The team began their 
work by looking at the 
structure of a bee colony 
and studying the differ- 
ences in development be- 
tween types of worker 
bees. Studying worker bees 
is incredibly beneficial be- 
cause they are all identical 
sisters with the same ge- 
nomes, thus allowing re- 
searchers to pinpoint any 
changes in behavior with 
a high likelihood of corre- 
lating with changes in the 
genome. 

Worker 


bees _ typical- 


COURTESY OF WWWSCIENCENEWSFORKIDS.ORG 
Methylation of DNA is one modification that affects gene expression. 


ly differentiate into two 
types: foragers who leave 
the hive for food and nurs- 
es who remain in the hive 


vid Wilkinson. Wilkinson 
worked on the proper- 
ties of the cosmic glow 


| of microwaves from the 


early universe for 30 years, 
training most of the people 
in that field. 

He and Bennett worked 
together on the NASA Cos- 
mic Background Explorer 


| (COBE) space mission, and 


caring for the queen and | 


her eggs. However, be- 
cause both types of work- 


ers actually have the same | 


genome, Feinberg pointed 


out that genes alone can- | 


not account for their differ- 


ences. 
For that answer, re- 
searchers sequenced the 


genomes of brain DNA 
from 21 groups of forag- 
er bees and 21 groups of 


nurse bees, and took note | 
of DNA methylation pat- | 


terns. What they found 


was a difference in meth- | 


ylation at 155 regions. 
To determine whether 


these patterns were per- | 


manent, they began toying 
with colony populations. 
In wild bee colonies, the 
ratio of foragers to nurses 
stays at a consistent level in 
order to maintain the hive 
and the colony with the 
proper amount of nutrients 
and caretakers. So, if a col- 
ony has too few foragers, 
some nurses will become 
foragers, and vice versa. 
With this in mind, Fein- 
berg and his team took 
their bee colonies and start- 
ed removing nurses, forc- 
ing some of the foragers 
to turn into nurses. After 
giving the colonies several 
weeks to adjust, the scien- 
tists then re-sequenced the 
genomes of the bees which 
had undergone the forager- 
to-nurse switch. What they 
found was 107 regions of 
methylation pattern dif- 
ference compared with the 
foragers. Furthermore, 57 
of those regions had been 
identified as differences 
in the original 155 regions 
from the previous test. 
Feinberg concluded 
that these 57 regions were 
most likely the key regions 
of gene expression which 
could alter bee behavior 
based on whether they 
were methylated. In the 
future, the group hopes to 
use their findings in order 
to better understand be- 
havior in humans, tying an 
individual's genome with 
their behavioral qualities. 


wanted to work together 
on the follow-up mission 
as well. Sadly, Wilkinson 
died from cancer after the 
launch, prompting the 
team to petition to name 
the mission in his honor. 

Bennett’s enthusiasm 
about his work is infec- 
tious. “It’s a bit like a mys- 
tery novel and a crossword 
puzzle,” he explained. 
“By getting one clue at a 
time, we can begin to un- 
derstand what's happen- 
ing. Piecing together the 
evidence, we are getting to 
know the big-scale prop- 
erties of our universe like 
our back yard.” 

However, —_unsurpris- 
ingly, his research also 
involves significant chal- 
lenges. A crossword puz- 
zle may be enjoyable, but 
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Bennett was awarded the 2012 Gruber Cosmology Prize in Beijing. 


all of the clues need to fit 
together to make it work; 
in this way, his research 
is like the most intricate of 
puzzles. 

“This means coming 
up with the best ideas and 
approaches, explaining 
it all clearly in success- 
ful proposals for funding, 
and then building instru- 
ments, observing the skies, 
analyzing the data and 
publishing the results. The 
challenge is that all of this 
must work, not just most of 
it,” Bennett clarified. 


Clearly, the team has 
met this challenge, and 
the Gruber Prize attests to 
this. “I was stunned and 
it took a minute for me 
to take it in,” Bennett re- 
marked on learning that 
he and his team had won 
the prize. “Then I was, 
of course, very happy. 
The WMAP team worked 
hard for many years. 
Very, very hard. So it feels 
nice and is rewarding to 
see the science appreci- 
ated — that the effort was 
not in vain.” 


This Week: Camp Is Science Events 


Aspects of Oxidative DNA Damage" by) Jean Luc Ravanat, 


[Remsen Hall 233] 
—Friday, Sept. 28: 


eae Fournier er Gaiveei 


10 a.m. Hopkins Extreme Materials Institute Seminar: “Crystal Plasticity of Nanotwinned 


Microstructures” by Shailendra P. Joshi, National net of Singapore laws ta 2 


—Monday, Oct. 1: 


j 


12:15 - 1:15 p.m. “Endocrine cell development in the digestive system” by Ghee me 
May, Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia [Rose Auditorium] 


3:45 p.m. “Human Color Preferences: An oe Aproac by See Palmer, UC 


Berkeley [Krieger Hall 111] 


Symposium hosts medical authors 


MEDICAL MIND, From B7 
facets of the individual's 
medical mindset. Groop- 
man _ categorized _ these 
dimensions as the “maxi- 
malist and minimalist,” 
“naturalism and _ tech- 
nology” and, finally, the 
“believer and  doubter.” 
Groopman probed the au- 
dience with questions to 
illustrate his point and let 
people identify the cat- 
egory in which they fit. 
For example, he inquired 
whether attendees would 
rather have the latest medi- 
cal drugs as opposed to a 
natural remedy in order to 
sort the audience between 
the naturalist and techno- 
logical mindsets. 

Throughout the talk, 
Hartzman and Groopman 
gave some personal ac- 
counts to demonstrate the 
couple’s contrasting medi- 
cal mindsets on some is- 
sues. Groopman classifies 
himself as a “believer and 
maximalist” while Hartz- 
band identifies herself as 
a pure “minimalist and 
doubter.” 

The evening  contin- 
ued with a question and 
answer segment during 
which Hartzman gave ad- 
vice for any soon to be doc- 
tors; “Remember, you're 
taking care of individuals.” 

Wang believes that the 
students in attendance 
benefitted from the talk. 
“At Hopkins, there’s been 


COURTESY OF KOMAL KUMAR 
The Harvard specialists presented their own differing parser 


a heavy emphasis on safety 
by focusing on outcomes 
_and metrics, so Groopman 
and Hartzband provided a 
new viewpoint that would 
still be relevant to our in- 


terests...The delivery of | 


quality care has been one 
of my main interests and 


informing premedical stu- 


dents on its significance 
gives them a lens to focus 
on.” 

Wang spoke about the 


es]. 


next “Conversations _ in 
Medicine” event: “We're 
still in the process of § ‘se- 
curing further speakers re- 
lated to quality and oo 
both from Hopkin 

abroad, but we're eae 
to announce sitios pert 


‘medical writer wheewae 


ten for The New Yorker and, 
published several New York 
Times bestsellers.” 


$s 
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esearchers are developing tracking techniques to keep species like the loggerhead sea turtles from being placed on the extinct species list. 


New tracking methods could help save turtles 


hein ve 

sharks 

and _pi- 

ranhas 

have a 
history of terrorizing the 
silver screen, their Testu- 
dines friends are adored 
by fans everywhere. The 
fame (or infamy) of char- 
acters like Bowser from the 
“Mario” series and pro- 
tagonists of the “Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles” are 
signs that turtles have suc- 
cessfully invaded popular 
culture. Unfortunately, 
the reality of turtle life is 
a rather harsh one; many 
species, such as the logger- 
head sea turtle, are strug- 
gling to stay off the extinct 
species list. 

Fortunately, a research 
team from the University of 
Central Florida, whose study 
was recently published in the 
journal PLoS ONE, recently 
developed a novel tracking 
technique that could help 
save these threatened turtles. 
The technique is designed 
to link the chemical signa- 
tures of the turtles’ diets and 
their aquatic environments 


to their migration routes. 


Amazingly, the technique  p 


was found to be just as ef 
fective as the comparatively 
pricier satellite tracking 
method. 

To this day, the logger- 


Research sheds 
light on inner 
workings of 
boredom 


While everyone can 
easily recognize when 
they are bored, research- 
ers from York Unviersity 
in Ontario, Canada, the 
University of Guelph and 
the University of Waterloo 
have examined what exact- 
ly happens in a mind that 
feels underutilized. Pub- 
lishing their results in the 
journal Perspectives on Psy- 
chological Science, the study 
involved various research 
groups spanning different 
fields in the psychological 
and cognitive sciences. 

The group finds that 
boredom arises from a fail- 
ure of a part of the brain’s 
attention network to be 
satisfied with an activity. 
Specific signs of boredom 
include having difficulty 
paying attention to an ac- 


- 


I 


head turtle remains a mys- 
tery to the scientific com- 
munity. The turtles spend 99 
percent of their time in the 
water, returning to the Ar- 
chie Carr National Wildlife 
Refuge’s beach to nest ev- 
ery two to three years. This 


generation could only read 
about these lovely animals 
from a textbook. 

To track the turtles, 
Ceriani took small blood 
samples from turtles at the 
refuge and tested for dis- 
tinct markers, also known 


13-mile-long as_ stable 
strip of beach ° isotopes. 
is home to the Melanie Hsu The tur- 
eet largest ? tles ae 
population ~ of " also gift- 
loggerheads_ in Animal Antics ed eta 
the world; about mitters, 


one of four loggerhead nests 
in the United States can be 
found there. 

Although other turtles 
have been expanding 
along these shoes, the log- 
gerhead population has 
been declining since 2000. 
This technique could po- 
tentially be used to help 
wildlife managers _ pre- 
serve the nesting grounds, 
migration routes and for- 
aging grounds of the log- 
gerheads, all of which are 
crucial for their survival. 

Simona Ceriani, the 
UCF graduate student 
who led the study, says 
that collecting this data is 


He aul, as it ¢ can convince 


y to delegate 
what limited conservation 
funds they have available 
to protecting the precious 
loggerheads. After all, it 
would be sad if the next 


tivity, being aware of that 
difficulty and blaming the 
surrounding environment 
for difficulty in paying at- 
tention. Researchers hope 
to apply this knowledge 
to better understand and 
address situations where 
boredom can have seri- 
ous consequences, such as 
when drivers fail to pay at- 
tention to the road, or long- 
term problems, including 
overeating. 


Opiod 
receptors only 
part of pill 
addiction story 


University of Kentucky 
researchers have found 
that the addiction to tra- 
madol, a narcotic-like pain 
reliever, depends on fac- 
tors other than the physi- 
ological interaction of the 
drug with opiod receptors. 
Publishing their findings 
in the journal Psychophar- 


COURTESY OF WWWMITEDU- 
Orderly stacking of capt like cans may be an early indication of autism. 


® 


so they could be followed 
using the already validat- 
ed, but much more expen- 
sive satellite tracking tech- 
nique. Results showed that 
the isotope method was as 
useful as the satellite tech- 
nique, and had the added 
benefit of reduced cost. 

Daniel R. Evans, a re- 
search specialist at the Sea 
Turtle Conservancy and a 
co-author of the paper, says 
that the combination of iso- 
tope research with satellite 
tracking technology has 
allowed the team to learn 
exciting information about 
the loggerheads. By iden- 
tifying key feeding areas 
for these turtles, scientists 
‘and conservation managers 
can more effectively direct 
policies and regulations 
that could protect turtles in 
these specific areas. 

In addition to validat- 


Psychology and Neuroscience Briefs 


macology, the group found 
that the specific way that 
tramadol interacted with 
the opiod receptors, in 
combination with another 
drug, caused a “high” sen- 
sation among participants. 

In a double-blind pla- 
cebo study, the research- 
ers gave study participants 
one of a dozen possible 
doses that contained com- 
binations of tramadol, 
naltrexone and hydromo- 
phone, or were given a pla- 
cebo. The ten participants 
in the study had their re- 
actions to the drug mea- 
sured by self-assessment, 
observer assessment and 
eye dilation. 

However, the research- 
ers also found that the 
doses required for an ad- 
diction to develop were 
well above the therapeu- 
tic dosages, indicated by 
how much the participants 
liked the drug and what 
“street value” they would 
ascribe to it. At these high 
doses, participants _ still 
suffered from the side ef- 
fects of the drugs, which 
include general unwell 
feelings, gastrointestinal 
illness and vomiting. 


Effectiveness of 
medication for 

teenage autism 
questioned 


After reviewing 31 
years of studies, Vander- 
bilt University research- 
ers found little support for 
autism medications used 


in teenagers and young 


adults, calling into ques- 


ing the tracking technique, 
the study also discovered 
that the foraging area for 
the Florida loggerheads is 
much larger than _previ- 
ously thought. According to 
Ceriani, the turtles visit the 
beach to nest, then travel to 
a variety of different places, 
including back north. For 
the traveling turtles, this 
beach is a hot attraction. 
Using her tracking data, 
Ceriani found that logger- 
heads have a diverse set of 
travel patterns. Some tur- | 
tles head for the water off 
the shores of Virginia and 
Delaware, while 
visit the Bahamas and the 


Gulf of Mexico. Still other | ‘ 


| 
turtles decline to visit the | 


beaches of Central Florida. | 
This conflicts with previ- 
ous beliefs that most of the | 
loggerheads headed south. 
Of course, protecting 
turtle nests on the beach is 
not nearly enough. In ad- 


dition, the turtles’ foraging | e 


grounds must also be kept 
safe. Many turtles perish as | 
a result of accidental capture 
in fishing nets, and still oth- 
ers fall prey to other dangers 
while they are out at sea. 
Interestingly, 
“Sea Turtle Grants Pro- 
gram,” which funded the 
study, receives its funding 
from selling the Florida 
Sea Turtle License Plate. 


tion whether the disorder 
can be treated with medi- 
cation past childhood. The 
disorders, which impact 
males more than females 
by a five to one ratio, affect 
communication and social 
skills to varying degrees, 
depending on where an in- 
dividual falls on the autism 
spectrum. The researchers’ 
findings are published in 
this month’s issue of Pedi- 
atrics. 

Scanning through 
4,500 studies published 
between 1980 and 2011, 
the researchers found that 
in some cases, individu- 
als who were between the 
ages of 13 and 30 benefitted 
only minorly from medica- 
tion for language and so- 
cial skills. With little evalu- 
ation and follow-up, it was 
not always known whether 
there were lasting effects 
from the treatment. 

The most consistent 
findings were for antipsy- 
chotic treatments that suc- 
cessfully reduced irritable 
or aggressive behavior due 
to autism. 


Guilt and 

anger can be 
mixed together 
in depression 


Clinically depressed in- 
dividuals may mince their 
emotions in response to a 
troublesome event, accord- 
ing to psychologists from 
the University of Michigan. 
Publishing their results in 
the journal Psychological 
Science, the researchers see 
these findings as useful in 
improving treatments and 


‘ 


Florida’s | 


PETALS shows shapes 
ol underground objects 


LANDMINES, From B7 
either neutralize the land- 
mine immediately, or mark 
it for removal by an explo- 
sives removal team. Fol- 
lowing these steps, the av- 
erage deminer clears 15 - 20 
square meters per day. 

Now imagine that the 
deminer has a tool that 
shows him the shape of 
buried objects: PETALS 
Live does just this. 

Using smartphone tech- 
nology, PETALS Live maps 
out the audio feedback 
from the detector, display- 
ing a silhouette of an un- 
dergound object. This sil- 
houette helps a deminer to 
classify a buried object as a 
live threat or as simply me- 
tallic clutter. 


PETALS Live allow a 


others | 


deminer to both ‘see’ the 
shape of an object and its 
configuration. For exam- 
ple, a deminer using PET- 
ALS Live is able to see if 
there is an anti-personnel 
mine positioned right next 
to an anti-tank mine or two 
small anti-personnel mines 
next to each other. This in- 
formation not only helps 
to speed up the process of 
landmine detection and 
removal, but also enhanc- 
es the safety of deminers 
worldwide. 

Red Lotus Technologies 
is currently developing 
this product and expects 
it to be to market in late 
2013. They are currently 
running a crowd funding 
campaign to prototype the 
technology. 


COURTESY OF RED LOTUS TECHNOLOGIES 
Red Lotus hopes their new technology will be available in late 2013. 


interventions for depres- 
sion, especially when self- 
reporting of emotions is an 
important aspect. 

Of the 106 participants 
that the researchers re- 
cruited for the study, 
around half of them were 
suffering from clinical de- 
pression. Each participant 
carried a palm pilot and 
inputted their emotions at 
random times ‘during the 
day when prompted by the 
device. They reported their 
state by ascribing a rating 
to seven different positive 
emotions and four nega- 
tive emotions. If two nega- 
tive or two positive emo- 
tions were given a similar 
rating, the researchers in- 
terpreted it as the subject 
having difficulty in dis- 
criminating between these 
emotions. 

Both groups of partici- 
pants had little difficulty 
in discerning positive emo- 
tions when they felt posi- 
tive, but individuals in the 
depressed group would 
report multiple emotions 
when they had negative 
feelings. The researchers 
add that pinpointing spe- 
cific emotions is important 
for the treatment of depres- 
sion. 


Intervention 
helps mothers 
quit smoking 
for good 


Expectant mothers are 
typically able to quit, their 
smoking habits during 
their pregnancy, but a large 
portion of moms will pick 


up the habit again once 
their child is born. This 
exposes the child to sec- 
ondhand smoke and cre- 
ates risk of long-term de- 
velopmental defects. While 
50 percent of pregnant 
women who smoke suc- 
cesfully quit during their 
pregancies, the relapse rate 
among them ranges from 
50 to 80 percent once they 
deliver their child. 

However, a new inter- 
vention strategy developed 
by researchers at the Mof- 
fit Cancer Center can help 
new mothers stay off of 
cigarettes once their child is 
born. Publishing the results 
in the American Journal of 
Public Health, the research- 
ers examined the effective- 
ness of a series of booklets 
they developed called “For- 
ever Free for Baby and Me,” 
compared with a series of 
self-help guides. 

Dividing their _ par- 
ticipant mothers into two 
groups and offering one 
of the publication series to 
each group, the research- 
ers found that their publi-— 
cations helped 70 percent 
of women avoid smoking 
after the baby was born, 
while 59 percent of moth- 
ers who received the self- 
help guides avoided re- 
lapsing. 

The difference in effec- 
tiveness was much more 
pronounced in lower in- 
come women, a population 
that has traditionally been 
harder to reach. The re- 
searchers point to this as a 
major benefit to their book- 
lets, asserting that the low- 
cost intervention method 
has the greatest potential 
to treat this smoking sub- 
population. 


| — By lan Yu 
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Mitsuhashi, Cerrone, Charm City Magic at work tor (12 Orioles 
shine despite 0-2 loss a 


M. SOCCER, From B12 

Although = Mitsuhashi 
managed to get a couple 
good looks at net and was 
a major contributor to the 
overall offensive effort that 
evening, Muhlenburg end- 
ed up outshooting Hopkins 
25-6. Mitsuhashi comment- 
ed on the loss Saturday eve- 
ning, citing several issues 
that led to the result. “We 
were not used to their field, 
since most of us freshman 
[and] have 
never played on their field,” 
pointed out the midfield- 
er. When asked about the 
Jays’ offense, Mitsuhashi 
acknowledged the differ- 
ence in the two halves say- 
ing, “In the first half of the 
game we relied too heavily 
on long balls... We changed 
it up in the second half to a 
more possession style play 
which created many more 
scoring chances.” 

Soon after the exciting 
opening moments of the 
second half, the play once 
more turned in favor of 
Muhlenburg. Keeper Nick 
Cerrone posted yet another 
solid effort, one that oppos- 
ing teams have no doubt 
come to expect and fear. 
However, Muhlenburg kept 
Cerrone and the Hopkins 
defense at work the entire 
game, with Cerrone tallying 
four saves in one particular 
two minute span in the sec- 
ond half. 

The relentless Mule at- 
tack would convert once 
more in the 62nd minute 
with the elusive footwork 
and tactical finishing of the 
All-American Cody Antoni- 
ni. Scoring unassisted, An- 
tonini slid in behind the left 
flank and fired a supremely 
placed shot past Cerrone, 
despite the tight angle. With 
Saturday’s performance, 
Antonini has earned 90 
points in his overall career. 


sophomores 


As the closing minutes 
of the game approached, 
a myriad of substitu- 
tions the Hopkins 
bench could not break the 
Muhlenburg 


from 


possession. 
The game ended with a sol- 
id 2-0 win over Hopkins, 
allowing Muhlenburg to 
clinch the uncontested first 
place position in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 
Hopkins, now 1-1 in 
conference play, will re- 
turn to the pitch on famil- 
iar Homewood turf this 
Thursday against the Get- 
tysburg Bullets. Gettysburg 
is also 3-4 overall, however 
only 0-2 in conference play. 
Along with the consistent 
play of Cerrone, the Blue 
Jays’ offense will turn to 
the colorful play of Sopho- 
more captain Rob Hueler, 
as well as Mitsuhashi and 
Reategui, to connect with 
Senior captian Nick White's 
exceptional finishing. Huel- 
er leads the team in assists 


with three so far this year | 


while correspondingly, 
White's three goals top the 
team scoring statistics. Also 
a player to keep an eye on 
is Forward Matt Carey, a 
quick and tenacious Sopho- 
more, looking to contribute 
more to the Blue Jay offense 
this season. 

When asked about per- 
sonal goals, Mitsuhashi 


had this to say, “...I’d like | 


to score ten goals this sea- 
son. I only have two goals 
right now so I'm a little 
behind but hopefully this 
Thursday I can start scor- 


ing again.” With the sea- | 
son hitting the halfway | 


mark, the team is very mo- 
tivated about their upcom- 
ing Gettysburg game. Says 
Mark Spencer, sophomore 
defender, “We know we're 
better than our record 
shows and we're looking to 
improve it.” 


FILE PHOTO 


Their loss to Muhlenberg dropped the men’s soccer team below .500. 
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Men’s Soccer 
Sept. 19, 2012 
Hopkins @ York 
L, 0-4 


Sept. 22,2012 
kins @ Muhlenburg 
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Women’s Soccer 
Sept. 19, 2012 
Hopkins vs. St Mary's 
W, 5-0 


Sept. 22, 2012 


"Hopkins @ Muhlenburg 
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By CAMERON 
CALDWELL 
For The News-Letter 


Coming into the 2012 
the Orioles al- 
ready had a core of solid 
offensive players led by 
the likes of Mark Reyn- 
olds, Adam Jones, JJ Hardy, 
Nick Markakis and Matt 
Wieters, and a promising, 
yet uncertain set of young 
pitchers dubbed the “caval- 
ry”. However, Vegas odds 
predicted that they would 
win fewer than 70 games. 
In the offseason, Baltimore 
signed Dan Duquette as 
their General Manager, a 
former Boston GM known 
for turning around the 
Montreal Expos and Bos- 
ton Red Sox, yet had been 
out of the game for nearly 
a decade. Duquette, along 
with manager Buck Show- 
alter, had historically win- 
ning pasts, and made it 
clear that they were ready 
to win now. 

Instead of signing big 
name free agents, Duquette 
chose to sign several de- 
fensive-oriented players at 


season, 


_ backup and platoon roles. 


Such names include a 27 
year-old Taiwanese south- 


| paw with pinpoint control 
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out of the Japanese Nippon 
Professional League named 
Wei-Yin Chen, a 28 year-old 
former pitching prospect 
named Miguel Gonzalez 
out of the Mexican Winter 
League, and traded fan fa- 
vorite Jeremy Guthrie for a 
journeyman starter named 
Jason Hammel. With an 
opening day payroll of $81 
million, less than half that 
of the Red Sox and Yan- 
kees, Duquette was fully 
aware of the fact that he 
would have to exploit a 
market inefficiency in order 
to contend, and he did so 
by focusing on the devel- 
opment of the bullpen. As 
of Sunday, the bullpen had 
amassed 520 innings, more 
than 100 innings higher 
than the Yankees. 

This year has seen its 
share of wild extra inning 
games, starting in early 
May, when designated hit- 
ter Chris Davis earned the 
victory for the Orioles af- 
ter coming in for relief in 
the 16th and 17th innings. 
Since then, the Orioles 
have won 16 straight extra 
inning games, a feat not ac- 
complished since 1949. 

While the Orioles have 
had their fair share of late 
and extra inning offensive 
heroics this season, none 
of these would be possible 
without their stellar bull- 
pen, led by All-Star closer 
and MLB saves leader Jim 
Johnson. All the more re- 
markable about the bullpen 
group, is the fact that they 
have won 16 of the Orioles 
87 wins this year — account- 
ing for nearly 20% of the Bal- 
timore’s wins. As a result, 
the Orioles have out-scored 
their opponents by 28 runs 
in extra innings, compared 
to a far less than stellar mi- 
nus-33-run differential in 
innings one through nine. 

Throughout the last 
few months, Duquette has 
made a number of seem- 


Field Hockey : 


Sept. 21, 2012 


Hopkins @ Muhlenburg 
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ingly head-shaking moves 
that somehow have proved 
successful. These transac- 
tions include picking up 
washed-up former stars off 
of waivers in late August 
and giving them occasion- 
al spot starts, trading for 
future Hall of Famer, Jim 
Thome, and calling up out- 
fielder Nate McLouth and 
others from Triple A. Fur- 
thermore, on August 9, in 
an effort to bolster the de- 
fense and provide the team 
with a spark, Duquette 
promoted 20 year-old 
shortstop prospect Manny 
Machado from Double A 
Bowie to play third base. 
Despite his youth, Mach- 
ado homered twice in his 
second game, once more 
in his third game, and has 
transformed the Orioles 
from one of the worst de- 
fenses into a rock-solid one. 

When leadoff hitter Nick 
Markakis broke his thumb 
in a game against the Yan- 
kees on September 8, the 
O’s chances of making the 
playoffs looked bleak. Since 
then, however, several role 
players have won games 
for Baltimore, most notably 
McLouth, who has been a 
major spark plug for this 
team with his late-inning 
offensive heroics. In fact, 
the Orioles are performing 
feats of an almost mytho- 
logical nature on a daily 
basis. Just this past Tuesday 
the O's scored two runs in 
the ninth to tie the game 
against Seattle, and when 
the Mariners failed to score 
in the bottom of the ninth, 
an extra innings battle en- 
sued. Finally, in the top of 
the 18th after Orioles re- 
lievers managed to get out 
of several scary situations, 
backup catcher Taylor Tea- 
garden produced the game 
winning RBI. Following 
this game, which ended just 
minutes short of four AM 
East-coast time, Duquette 
once again surprised all by 
calling up 19 year-old uber 
prospect Dylan Bundy — 


the top pitching prospect | 
in baseball and a once-in- | 
a-generation type talent-- | 


to pitch out of the bullpen. 
Duquette has truly utilized 
all his resources and has 
proved his desire to win 
now. 

While Showalter, Du- 
quette, the bullpen, and 
the statistical oddities have 
all been remarkable stories 
for Baltimore, these are just 
a few aspects of a hand- 
ful of legendary Orioles 
magic that has unfolded 
this season. Needing only 
three more victories to 
reach 90 wins, the O’s will 
have done so with only a 
single pitcher on the staff 
with 10 or more victories. 
That campaign comes in 
the form of Wei-Yin Chen. 
Furthermore, the Birds 
have had 51 players on the 
big league club and 75 in 
Triple-A Norfolk. Despite 
these continuous roster 
changes, several players 
have individually carried ' 
the Orioles at variously 
points in the season, result- 
ing in a 67-0 record when 
leading after 7 innings, 
27-9 record in one run 


Water.Polo 
Sept. 19, 2012 
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COURTESY OF KEITH ALLISION VIA FLICKR 


McClouth has proven to be a tremendous late-game hitter for the Orioles 


games, and a 16-2 mark in 
extra inning games. 

On Sunday, following 
another walkoff win in 
twelve innings against the 
Red Sox, Baltimore lost a 
heartbreaker 2-1 in Bos- 
ton, putting their six game 
winning streak to a halt. 
However, Bundy debuted 
in the eighth in a crucial 
situation with runners on, 
and the young righty gave 
up no hits and stranded 
the base-runners. With ten 
games left to play, Balti- 
more trails New York by 
one game in the American 
League East and holds a 
one-game lead over Oak- 
land for the first of two 
wild card spots. Thanks to 
a rule change that added 
extra wild card teams this 
season, if the Orioles do 
not win the division, yet 
clinch the first wild card 
spot, they will face Oak- 


land in a one game playoff 
at Camden Yards to de- 
termine who will play the 
other division winners. 
When all is said in 
done, whatever happens 
to this team will be a step 
in the right direction. The 
Birds have already won 
20 more games then they 
were supposed to and are 
on the brink of reaching 
the playoffs for the first 
time since 1997, a time 
when many of us had a 
core curriculum of ABC’s 
and naptime. Despite the 
fact that much of the Ori- 
oles feats this year are 
statistical oddities, they 
seem primed to win in 
coming years with Bundy, 
Machado, Jones, Wiet- 
ers, and company. So for 
now, my only advice is to 
sit back, grab some Bohs, 
and wait for that Orioles 
Magic to strike yet again. 


Schofield’s eight leads 


Water Polo to victory 


By ALANNA OLKEN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water polo 
team beat Southern Confer- 
ence rival, George Wash- 
ington University, this past 
weekend. The Jays out- 
scored the Colonials 19-11 
in the Collegiate Water Polo 
Association Southern Divi- 
sion opener. In a display 
of dominance, senior Ross 
Schofield tied the school 
record for most goals in 
one game. Ross “Putting 
on a Scho” Schofield (as his 
teammates sometimes call 
him) scored a total of eight 
goals. 

Schofield had this to say 
after the game, “Of course 
I am super pumped about 
tying the school record, 
but more importantly our 
win against GW was huge. 
It was the first of ours 
against a Southern Divi- 
sion team this season and 
gave us a huge boost for 
the two more to come later 
in the week.” In addition to 
the invigorating win and 
the school record, both 
Schofield and senior Alex 
Whittam surpassed the 
200-goal mark for their re- 
spective careers, reaching 
another school milestone. 

On Sunday afternoon, 
the team went on to play 
two more CWPA Southern 
Division matches against 


CAROLYN HAN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Bucknell and Princeton. 
The first game against 
Bucknell led to another 
victory for the Jays. The 
Bucknell Bison _ started 
strong with a 5-3 lead in 
the first quarter, but Hop- 
kins contested with four 
goals in the second quar- 
ter, taking a 7-5 lead. The 
Bison answered by taking 
a 11-10 lead, but the game 
ended in a thrilling 14-13 
victory for Hopkins. 

The second game posed 
a familiar challenge for the 
Jays against 15th-ranked 
Princeton. Last year, the 
Jays overpowered ‘the Ti- 
gers by just one point in an 
extremely close and sus- 
penseful game. This year, 
however, the team could not 
repeat their success and lost 
9-6. Hopkins started strong 
in the first quarter, taking 
the advantage 4-2, but the 
Tigers tied the game in the 
second quarter by scoring 3 
to the Jay’s 1. Princeton saw 
the back of the net once in 
the third quarter, advancing 
the Tigers to six while Hop- 
kins stayed at five. Princeton 
scored another three goals 
in the final quarter, taking 
home the win. 

The water polo team will 
be back in the pool next 
weekend to play Toronto 
University and Harvard 
University in the Bison In- 
vite in Lewisburg, Pa. 


It was a record-setting week for the Hopkins water polo squad. 
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KELLY STANDART/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Despite a 32-7 advantage in shots, women’s soccer fell 0-2 to the Mules. 


W. Soccer handed 
rare Conterence loss 


By JEFF LYNCH 
Staff Writer 


After playing one of 
the toughest out of con- 
ference schedules in all of 
Division II women’s soc- 
cer, the Lady Jays carried a 
6-1-1 record into Saturday’s 
match up with Centennial 
Conference rival Muhlen- 
berg College in Allentown, 
PA. For Hopkins, their only 
blemishes had come in a 
loss to defending national 
champion Messiah College 
and a tie with then number 
two ranked Emory Univer- 
sity. Despite dealing with 
a rash of injuries that had 
left the Blue Jay lineup de- 
pleted, they came into the 


eth riding a four game 
winning streak in which 


they out-scored opponents 


14-1. ’ 

However, on this past 
gorgeous Saturday after- 
noon, the Lady Jays ran 
into a buzz saw in the form 
of Mules’ goalkeeper Fran- 
cesca Cobuzzi. Despite 
outshooting Muhlenberg 
by a tally of 32-7, the Jays 
dropped a shocking 2-0 
decision, one of the big- 
gest upsets in the early go- 
ings of all of DIII women’s 
soccer. Cobuzzi posted an 
amazing 17 saves, and the 
Mules capitalized in their 
limited chances. 

Although Hopkins 
dominated the start of the 
game with four shots on 
Cobuzzi, it would be the 
Mules who would score 
first with their first shot on 
goal. In the 16th minute of 
action, CJ Graetzer would 
finish off a long punt from 
Cobuzzi by beating senior 
goalkeeper Meredith Ma- 
guire, putting the Mules 
ahead 1-0 early. 

While Hopkins contin- 
ued to barrage the Muhlen- 
berg net with shots, 
Cobuzzi held her own to 
finish off the first half with 
seven of her 17 saves, pre- 
serving the 1-0 lead. 

The second half played 
out much like the first with 
20 total shots for the Blue 
Jays compared to just four 
for the Mules. However, 
with time winding down 
it was still Muhlenberg 
holding onto their one- 
goal lead. As the Blue Jays 
began pressing for a late, 
game-tying goal, Muhlen- 
berg’s Taylor Pini put the 
game away with a goal 
in the 79th minute after a 
steal in the Blue Jays’ de- 
fensive zone. 

In earning the win, the 
Mules were able to do what 
few teams have been able 
to do this season: contain 
sophomore forward Han- 

nah Kronick. Kronick was 
limited to just two shots, 
both on goal, a far cry from 
her typically dominant play. 

The Lady Jays have 
been hurt badly this sea- 
son with injuries that have 
led to a short bench, re- 
quiring younger players 
to step up into big roles on 
the team. However, no one 


has stepped up quite like 
Kronick. 

Despite being just a 
sophomore, the Westfield, 
NJ native has already es- 
tablished herself as one 
of the team’s top offen- 
sive threats. She leads the 
team with 11 goals and 23 
total points through nine 
games. To put that in per- 
spective, the next highest 
goal scorer on the Blue Jays 
is junior Kelly Baker with 
two goals. Kronick’s 11 tal- 
lies accounts for just over 
half of Hopkins’ goal total 
as a team. 

Kronick has notched 
three hat-tricks including 
a four goal performance 
against Washington Col- 
lege. Following an historic 
freshman campaign (19 
o~ ” ‘ sists, NSLAA 
All-Region Second Team, 
First Team All-Centennial), 


she is looking to top the | 


impressive numbers and 
personal accolades. 

On the other side of the 
field, the defense is an- 
chored by senior captain 


Taylor Schulte and goal- | 
keepers senior Meredith | 
Maguire and junior Kelly | 
Leddy. The Jays have com- | 


bined to give up just nine 


games of the season, while 
the offense has averaged 


ting the team in a position 
to win day in and day out. 

In addition to the Blue 
Jay goalkeepers splitting 
time, head coach Leo Weil 
has also had to make do 
without certain key players 
such as juniors Pamela Vra- 
nis and Kylie Fuller who 
have been sidelined with 
injuries. In response to 
this, Weil has shuffled his 
lineup so much that 17 dif- 
ferent players have started 
for the Jays. Despite the 
lack of consistency: in the 
lineup, the ability to mix 
and match the roster while 
still winning games speaks 
to the depth that the Blue 
Jays will need to utilize if 
they hope to make a push 
to win the Centennial Con- 
ference and go deep in the 
NCAA Tournament. 

The Blue Jays next con- 
test will be against the Gar- 
net of Swarthmore College 
at home oh September 30th 
on historic Homewood 
Field with first whistle 
scheduled for noon. 

In the meantime the Jays 
will take the time to get 
healthy and prepare them- 
selves to take the Centen- 
nial Conference head on. 
Because of the Blue Jays 
top 10 national ranking, 
recent Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship his- 
tory, and utter dominance 
of rival teams over the last 
few years they must be 
ready for each opponent's 
best effort. 

Come out and support 
the Lady Jays as they hope 
to bounce back this week- 
end and get back to their 
winning ways against 
Swarthmore. 


| defeating 
goals over the first nine | 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ROSS SCHOFIELD - WATER POLO 


By MIKE KANEN 
Spx wts Editor 


Despite their 13-3 record 
and arguably the toughest 
schedule of any Hopkins 
sports team, Blue Jay water 
polo often goes overlooked 
around Homewood. But 
it’s largely no fault of their 
own: because the team 
plays in a shallow 25-yard 
pool (there is technically 
no standard pool-size for 
water polo), the Jays only 
have four home games 
during the 2012 season. 

In the last week, Hop- 
kins hosted three of those 
four, racking up a 2-1 record 
against George Washington 
University, 19-11, Bucknell 
University, 14-13, and Princ- 
eton University, 6-9. 

For senior Ross Schofield, 
the homestand marked 
some of the last opportuni- 
ties to compete at Hopkins, 
and he made them count. 

Schofield, a 6-foot-2, 
215-pound utilityman, 
knocked home 19 goals in 
the three-game set, includ- 
ing back-to-back eight-goal 
games to set a school record 
for the most goals scored in 
a game. Asa result, he won 
the Collegiate Water Polo 
Association’s Southern Di- 
vision Player of the Week. 

We caught up with Ross 
to ask about the team’s ter- 
rific start. 


N-L: You scored eight 
goals in two games this 
past week, tying your own 
school record. What does 
it mean to you to be in the 
Hopkins record books? 

RS: It means a lot to 
be in the school’s record 
books, but what was more 
important about those two 
games was that we won 
both of them. It’s great to 
be there, and I am very 
proud of my achievement, 
but the team comes first. 


N-L: What was the key 
that led to your dominance 
against George Washing- 
ton? And Bueknell? 

RS: What made it pos- 
sible to score eight goals in 
both of those games was 
our team’s preparation for 
both of those games. The en- 
tire week we had been pre- 


come at this pool. As you 
said, we only play a few 
home games a year, less 
than most teams, and we 
have to make the most of it. 
Whenever we have home 
games we hand out flyers, 
make Facebook events, and 
tell all of our friends. 

We want our pool to be 
the hardest place to play. 


paring for George Our pool 
Washington and is also 
Bucknell — and differ- 
strategizing how ent from 
to beat them. most 
I had the hot pools 
hand for both only be- 
games and my ing 25 
teammates kept yards 
feeding me the and both 
ball, so I give ends 
them a lot of shallow. 
credit. Practic- 
ing in 

N-L: The this pool 
team is off to everyday 
one of the best COURTESY OF SPORTSINFO gives usa 
starts in school Schofield has 80 points this year. huge ad- 
history (13-3). vantage 


What's behind it? 

RS: The reason we're 
off to such a great start is 
because we have such a 
great team and coaching 
staff. This is one of the best 
teams that Hopkins has 
ever had, and I am proud 
to be a part of it. 

[Head] Coach Ted [Bres- 
nahan] as always is doing a 
great job getting us in shape 
and getting us ready for 
games, but we also have had 
the addition of a new as- 
sistant, Coach Ivan [Ivovic]. 
Having two coaches, we get 
more individual attention 
and everyone on the team is 
improving everyday. 


N-L: You guys don't 
play a ton of home games, 
yet you played a few this 
past week. What's the best 
thing about having home- 
pool advantage for you? 

RS: My favorite games of 
my entire Hopkins career 


when teams come to play us. 


N-L: What game(s) on 
the schedule are you most 
looking forward to? Trip to 
Claremont, CA? October 10 
at home vs. Navy? 

RS: We have two games/ 


for us because it is the only 
time of the year we get to 
play the top Division Il 
schools on the West Coast. 
Because there is not a Di- 
vision III tournament, it is 
very important to do well 
out there so we can possibly 
be at the top of [the Division 
Ill [rankings] at the end of 
the year. 


N-L; What did you do 
this summer to prepare 
you for your senior season? 

RS: It was hard this sum- 
mer to really get in shape 
for the season having an 
internship everyday, but 
whenever I had spare time I 
was in the pool swimming 
or playing water polo. 

Every year we have a 
pre-preseason, totally sepa- 
rate from Hopkins, where 
the captains get the team 
together and practice and 
bond. This is a great experi- 
ence every time I do it be- 
cause it makes us so close as 
team in and out of the pool. 


N-L: What are some of 
your personal goals for the 
year? And the team’s? 

RS: The only personal 
goal that I have really is to 
be in the best shape I have 


tournaments that we're ever been in. Doing this 
concentrating on now. means, I can stay in the 
We have an away game water for a lot of the game 
at George hopefully 
Washing- giving our 
ton next VITAL team a bet- 
Wednesday STATISTICS ter chance 
(October to win. 
17th), and ; Teh Be 
With a Wik: Name: Ross Schofield team’s goal 
it will give Year: Senior is to go 
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Southern Greenwich. Ct. which is 
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second tournament we are 
looking forwards to is the 
Claremont Convergence. 
This is a huge tournament 


But also at the end of the 
season, make it to the cham- 
pionship game of Southern’s 
and top four at Eastern’s. 


V. Volleyball runs win streak to 16 games 


By JASON PLUSH 
Staff Writer 


Over the past three days, 
the Hopkins women’s Vol- 
leyball team broke old re- 
cords and set new ones by 
four different 
teams to start their season 


| at 16-0. Hopkins has now 
| shattered 
2.33 goals per game, put- | 


their previous 
consecutive wins record of 
15 games straight. This is, 
without a doubt, the fast- 
est start for the volleyball 


| team in history, as the team 


has shown determination, 
heart, and a willingness to 
strive for perfection. 
Hopkins entered the 
weekend with a record of 
12 wins and zero losses. 
In their first game they 
faced a tough opponent in 


| Gallaudet on Friday night 
in Baltimore. The perfect 


season seemed in jeopardy 
as the Bison took control 
in the first set against a 
startled Blue Jays team. 
Despite having the lead in 
the set, Hopkins was un- 
able to contain a Gallaudet 
attack that went on an 8-3 
run to secure the first set. 
However, the girls put the 
tough start behind. them 
and unleashed a power- 
ful attack to salvage the 
second set, 25-22. With the 
momentum swinging to 
their favor, the Jays became 
a cohesive unit, going on a 
remarkable 17-3 run in the 
third set. They were led by 
sophomore Anne Cohen's 
10 consecutive points on 
serve to claim the third set 
25-8. With a 2-1 set lead, 
freshman Jasmine Warm- 
ington and sophomore El- 
len Rogers led the offense 
with a combined 16 kills 
while senior captain Ame- 
lia Thomas played solid 
defense to help the team 
secure a 25-20 win in the 
fourth set and keep the 
perfect season intact. 
However, the weekend 
was far from over for the 
Blue Jays who made the 
trip up the turnpike to Al- 
lentown, PA to take on 


Muhlenberg 
College. Hop- 
kins took 
control from 
the first point 
to the last in 
the first set, 
winning 25- 
17 behind a 
strong _ bal- 
ance of ag- 
gressive of- 
fense and 
stellar de- 
fense. In the 
second half, 
the offense 
erupted be- 
hind star 
attacker 
Warmington, 
concluding 
a quick sec- 
ond half in 
professional 


Warming- 

ton’s heroics prevailed again 
in the second half as the Jays 
held on 25-22 to secure a 3-0 
victory. Warmington  fin- 
ished the game with 13 kills 
with help from sophomore 
Mariel Metalios who dished 
out 18 assists. Thomas led 
the way on defense with 17 
digs, helping the Jays pre- 
serve the undefeated sea- 
son. 

Finally, the team finished 
off the weekend with a dou- 
bleheader in St. Mary’s, MD 
where they faced two tough 
opponents in Messiah Col- 
lege and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. Still clinging onto the 
perfect season, the girls en- 
tered the doubleheader de- 
termined to leave with that 
record still intact. The first 
match of the afternoon was 
against Messiah in which 
the Blue Jays took a com- 
manding 2-0 sets lead after 
pummeling Messiah 25-9 in 
the first set and 25-18 in the 
second set. However, the 
momentum seemed to shift 
when the two teams were 
deadlocked deep into the 
late stages of the third set. 
The defense, led by Thomas, 
was able to prevail and help 
Hopkins overcome the Mes- 


; CAROLYN HAN/ PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
fashion 25-9. Women’s volleyball will take on Conference foes in four of their next five contests. 


siah effort by edging out a 

26-24 third set win. 

* With a 15-0 record, the 

Jays went into the second 

game of the doubleheader 

confident and ready to fin- 

ish off the weekend on 

a high note with a win 

against St. Mary’s. Early 

on in the match, it didn’t 

appear as though a new 

school record would be 

achieved as St. Mary’s took 

a commanding 2-0 sets lead 

over the Blue Jays. When it 

appeared that the perfect 

season was quickly com- 

ing to a close, the Jays came 
together stronger and more 

determined than they ever 

had before. In impressive 
fashion, Hopkins stormed 
back to win the third set 
25-20, proving that the 
match was far from over. 
The momentum clearly had 
shifted when the Jays ab- 
solutely dominated all as- 
pects of the fourth set, win- 
ning easily 25-14. With the 
game knotted 2-2 in sets, 
Hopkins worked harder 
than they had all season to 
secure a fifth set victory 15- 
11 and seta new Hopkins 
volleyball record for 16 con- 
secutive victories in a single 


season. Warmington, who 
leads the Centennial Con- 
ference in most offensive 
categories, was once again 
a crucial contributor to 
the victory with help from 
sophomore Katie Schwarz. 

Unfortunately, the win 
streak came to an end this 
Tuesday as the Stevenson 
Mustangs defeated Hop- 
kins in straight sets, falling 
to 16-1. 

The team had won an 
impressive 29 regular sea- 
son matches in a row dating 
back to September 27th of 
last year. 

Despite the loss, Hop- 
kins is poised and ready 
to continue their surge 
towards the Centennial 
Conference crown and a 
run to the NCAA Cham- 
pionship. 

They've not only shown 
how they can work together 
to achieve their goals but 
also have demonstrated that 
they're resilient and unwill- 


ing to accept anything short 


of their best. 

The Jays will next look 
to get back on track against 
Washington (Md.) tonight 
at 7PM and against Swarth- 
more College this weekend. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 2012 


CALENDAR 
THURSDAY 
M. Soccer vs. Gettysburg, 4PM 
Volleyball vs. Washington (MD), 7PM 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


Dip You 
Know? 


The 19-1 record the men’s 


SPORTS 


football team has posted over 

its last 20 games is the best 20 

game stint in program history. 

The Blue Jays had reached 18-2 
four different times. 


SATURDAY 
Football vs. Juniata, 12PM 


SUNDAY 


W. Soccer vs. Swarthmore, 12PM 


Water Polo Races out to 13-3 Record in MHF Ground game drives 
football to 33-21 win 


N 
S 
i 
D 
E 


Volleyball: 
Streak Over at 16 


Despite opening the 
week with four wins to 
reach 16-0, the women’s vol- 
leyball team fell to Steven- 
son, ending their program- 
best win streak at 16 games. 

Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ross Schofield 


With a record eight goal 
barrage against George 
Washington, senior Ross 
Schofield of the water polo 
team cemented his legacy 
as one of the top players in 
Blue Jay history. Page B11 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


Baltimore Orioles: 
A 2012 to Remember 


70 projected wins for 
2012? Please. Cameron 


Baltimore Orioles and how 
they’ve managed to beat the 
odds in their chase for the 


ALEastcrown. Page B10 


After going 2-1 in a three game homestand, the men’s water polo team now stands at 13-3. 
They are led by the senior tandem of Ross Schofield and Alex Whitman, both of whom 
scored their 200th career goals this past week. Please see page B11 for full coverage. 


| 
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Caldwell takes a look at the f 
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By ASHLEY MILLETTE 
Staff Writer 
The Hopkins field 


hockey team has had a de- 
termined season thus far, 
complete with a few hard 
losses, close games and 
big-time wins. After taking 
their first game 4-3 against 
Centre College, they went 
on to win two more, win- 
ning by at least three goals 
each game. However, they 
have also lost three games, 


putting their record at an 


even 3-3. : 

Most recently, 
Hopkins _ travelled 
to Allentown, 


Pennsylvania to 
take on Muhlen- 
burg College. This 
game held double 
the importance for 
the Lady Jays as 
it would not only 
serve as the decid- 
ing game between a 
winning and losing 
record but would 
also contribute to 
their record within 
the Centennial Con- 
ference. 

Fortunately | for 
Hopkins, senior 
Elizabeth Peijnen- 
burg took the net; knock- 
ing down all seven shots 
that came her way and 
helping the Jays make their 
way to a 2-0 shutout. 

Things got off slow for 
both sides, with the game 
remaining scoreless for 
the first seventeen minutes 
of play. But Peijnenburg 
wasn't sitting idly. With 
the Mules delivering seven 
shots during the game, the 
Netherlands-native had 
plenty to keep her occu- 
pied. 

“Our very first shot on 
goal resulted in a goal, 
which is great. We defi- 
nitely controlled most of 
the game, though not the 
first 10 minutes of the first 
half,” noted Peijnenburg. 

A few minutes into the 
latter part of the first half, 
things started to pick up 
when the Jays got a corner 
call in their favor, giving 


i i Jays end s 


‘hockey. It’s 


them an excellent scoring 
opportunity. Senior Li- 
ane Tellier took advantage 
sending the ball around 
the circle before knocking 
it in herself to put Hopkins 
up 1-0. 

Peijnenburg helped to 
keep the Jays on top, block- 
ing four back-to-back shots 
in a little over eight min- 
utes. 

“In the end Muhlenberg 
actually had one more shot 
on goal, they had 7, we had 
6, but we used our chances 
and converted two of the 
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Goalkeeper Elizabeth Peijnenburg recorded seven saves. 


six shots on goals,” she 
commented. 

Having played field 
hockey for far longer than 
most of her U.S. teammates, 
Peijnenberg explains that 
the challenge of being the 
last line of defense was 
what attracted her to the 
position of goalie. 

“At the beginning of 
llth grade, I started off 
as a defender. Then, dur- 
ing the indoor season, my 
coach decided to put me in 
goal to see what the game 
was like. It is very differ- 
ent from regular outdoor 
much faster 
and there are only 6 people 
on the field at a time. The 


field is also a lot smaller. I 
enjoyed the challenge of 


being the last defender and 
never left the cage.” — 

In the second half, 
both teams continued to 
play aggressively with the 


Mules sending two shots at 
Peijnenburg within a min- 


ute of each other. However, | 


both were blocked, giving 
the Jays more time to ex- 
tend their lead. 

After firing off a se- 


ries of shots to no avail, | 


the Lady Jays capitalized 


on another corner when | 
Tellier shot one into the | 
freshman | 


circle, giving 
Elena Gresick the chance 


to score, putting Hopkins | 


up 2-0 and giving Gresick 
her first career goal. 

When asked about her 
interest in the 
sport, 
pointed to 
roots. 

“Field hockey 
is a much more 
popular sport in 
the Netherlands, 
where I grew up, 
than it is in the 
US. I started play- 
ing when I was six 
though switched to 
horse riding (show 
jumping) when I 
was ten. I picked 
up hockey again in 
eleventh grade and 
half way through 
the season decided 
to become a goal- 


her 


ie.” 

While enjoying many 
other activities before com- 
ing to Hopkins and playing 
for the field hockey team, 
Peijnenburg says that the 
one thing in particular that 
draws her to the sport is its 
team aspect. 

Peijnenburg, like all 
members of the team, 
hopes to be able to take the 
team to the NCAA tourna- 
ment, a feat that hasn’t hap- 
pened since 2008. 

As for more personal 
goals, Peijnenburg plans to 
play hard and focus on the 
game at hand. “It would 
be great to end my hockey 
career at Hopkins by win- 
ning the Centennial con- 
ference.” 

Hopkins’ next game 
comes this Wednesday at 
Homewood Field against 
the Salisbury University 
Sea Gulls at 7 p.m. 


Peijnenburg | 


skid with 2-0 shutout I Soccer 


thwarted 
by Mules 
defense 


By SYDNEY TENG 
For The News-Letter 


It was a cold rainy 
evening last Saturday as 
Muhlenburg College (5- 
1-0) hosted the Blue Jays 
(3-4-0), concluding ‘Mule 
Week’ athletic competition 
between the two schools. 
The Jays’ high pressure 
approach wasn’t enough 
to stop the unwavering 
Muhlenburg offense, pow- 
ered by senior All-Amer- 
ican Cody Antonini. For 
Hopkins, sophomore keep- 
er Nick Cerrone played a 
phenomenal game, notch- 
ing a career high 13 saves, 
despite the 2-0 final result. 

Often, corner kick sta- 
tistics are indicative of the 
possession and flow of the 
game. Such was the case as 
most of the first half play 
was limited to the Hopkins 
half. Right from the start, 
the Mules earned a corner 
in the 35th second, just 
one of ten to the Jay’s three 
overall. 

The game remained 
scoreless until the 37th 
minute when senior for- 
ward Danny Way of 
Muhlenburg tucked a 
header inside the far post 
from junior Chris Royer to 
put the Mules up 1-0 over 
Hopkins. 


As the rain increased to 


a downpour, Hopkins had 
a flurry of promising plays 
at the start of the second 
half, In recent games, the 
creative and daring play 
of sophomore midfielder 
Kotaro Mitsuhashi and Ju- 
nior Danny Reategui has 
produced — some exciting 
goals. 
Ser M. SOCCER, pace B10 


By KEVIN JOYCE 
Stall Writer 


The Hopkins football 
team was ranked 16th in 
the first AFCA poll of the 
year, the 11th consecu- 
tive week they’ve been 
ranked nationally in Di- 
vision III college football. 
They looked to maintain 
their stellar all-around 
play against the Muhlen- 
berg College Mules this 
past Saturday and give the 
American Football Coach- 
es Association reason to 
move them up in the rank- 
ings. 

Senior Johnathon 
Rigaud’s 56 yard touch- 
down run just two min- 
utes into the game kick- 
started the Blue Jays as 
they rolled to a 33-21 vic- 
tory over host Muhlen- 
berg. The Jays led by only 
six, 20-14, latein the fourth 
quarter before JD Abbott 
iced the game with a pair 
of rushing touchdowns to 
secure Hopkins’ fourth 
victory of the season in as 
many games. The win ex- 
tended Hopkins’ regular 
season winning streak to 
18 games and their Cen- 
tennial Conference win- 
ning streak to 16 games. 

The Blue Jays’ first pos- 
session needed just five 
plays to cover 83 yards, as 
Hopkins went up a quick 
7-0 on the nations top 
scoring defense, who had 


only allowed seven points _ 


‘Combined in their three 


previous games. The 
Mules responded well, 
| taking 13 plays to trek 84 
yards to tie it up at seven 
apiece with just over 10 
| minutes remaining in the 
| quarter. 
| The Jays’ defense held 
| Muhlenberg scoreless for 
| the remainder of the half, 
| as junior Richie Carbone 
| would tack on two field 
goals following drives of 63 
and 54 yards, including an 
remarkable 42-yard boot, 
to put Hopkins up 13-7 at 
the break. In fact, Carbone 
was recently named CC 
Special Teams Player of the 
week. 

After stifling the 
Mules’ opening drive of 
the second half, the Jays 
upped their lead to 13 
points following a 7-play, 
80-yard drive that was 
capped off by a 35-yard 
bullet from junior Robbie 
Matey over the middle 
to junior Bob D’Orazio. 
D’Orazio snagged the ball 
just in front of a defend- 
er, dodged two potential 
tacklers, and out-raced 
the rest of the team for the 
score. 

Hopkins —_ maintained 
the lead for five minutes 
before the Mules’ Tyler 
Dandridge ran from 13 
yards out for the touch- 
down to cut the lead to six. 

Faced with their first 


close late quarter game of 
the 2012 season, the Jays 
showed their mental re- 
solve with a statement of a 
drive, going 75 yards in 15 
plays to push the lead back 
to double digits. A nine- 
yard JD Abbott touchdown 
plunge on the first play of 
the fourth quarter finished 
the march off and gave the 
Blue Jays some breathing 
room. The Jays missed the 
two-point conversion at- 
tempt and the lead stayed 
at 12 points, 26-14. 

The Mules attempted 
to answer and stay in the 
game on their next posses- 
sion, but their drive was 
stymied at the Jays’ 45- 
yard line, and they were 
forced to punt. Pinned 
down at its own 16, Hop- 
kins put together perhaps 
the most impressive drive 
of the game. Needing 
just six plays to reach the 
Mules’ 41-yard line, Mat- 
ey went deep down the 
sideline. D’Orazio contin- 
ued his spectacular per- 
formance as he stretched 
out for an acrobatic, div- 
ing catch to put the Jays 
down at the Mules’ 5-yard 
line. The pass went for 36 
yards and put Hopkins in 
terrific position to essen- 
tially put the game on ice 
with little over seven min- 
utes left. 

JD Abbott's 3-yard score 
did just that with 6:45 re- 
maining in the game, and 


the Jays went up 33-14. 


Muhtlenbere’s Toh n 
Hoghs would return a 
block punt 25 yards for a 
touchdown to make the 
score 33-21, but the touch- 
down served no purpose 
other than to change the 
final score, as Hopkins’ 
Brady Watts secured the 
subsequent on-side kick. 
The Blue Jays gained the 
necessary first down to 
run out the clock on their 
Opponents to remain un- 
defeated on the season and 
tally their third victory 
in four years against the 
Mules. 

Once again, Hopkins 
dominated on the ground, 
racking up 273 yards rush- 
ing, with Rigaud lead- 
ing the way, running for 
a game-high 131 yards 
and a score, while Abbott 
chipped in with 98 yards 
and two TDs. Matey com- 
pleted 70% of his passes for 
207 yards and a score, with 
one pick. 

The Hopkins D_ held 
Muhlenberg to 315 yards, 
100 yards below their sea- 
son average, with junior 
strong safety John Arena 
accounting for a team-high 
eight tackles in the win- 
ning effort. — 

Next on the Jays’ slate 
is Juniata College, as Hop- 
kins hosts the Eagles for 
its third home game of the 
2012 season at Homewood 
Field. Kickoff is at noon. 
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MINJEA JO/PH 
The Blue Jays amassed 273 yards and 3 touchdowns on the ground. 
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